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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The  Inner  Story  of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 

By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON. 


No.  2 — Booth's  Flan  to  Kidnap  Lincoln. 


While    the    National    Capital      was     re-. 
joking    over    the    surrender    of    Leo    and 
the   end   of   the    war,    and    while   Presi- 
dent  Lincoln,   newly  come  from  captured 
Petersburg    and    Richmond,    was    receiv- 
ing the   Joyous   congratulations  of  many 
callers  at  the  White  House,   there  passed  ! 
in   and  out  among  the  happy  crowds   in 
Washington,' on  streets,   in  hotels,   thea-J 
tcrs,    and    other    public    places,    a    young 
man  whose  mind  was  centered  on  lulling 
the   President. 

This   was   John    Wilkes    Booth.     He   was 
not  like  the    traditional    assassin,     skulk-  j 
lng   with    lowering   brow    and   furtive   eye, 
but    bright    and    gay.,    with    a    winsome  j 
manner     that     disarmed     suspicion     and  j 
made   men   like   him   on   sight. 

Watching  and  waiting  to  take  Lin- 
coln's life,  he  went  blithely  from  place 
to  place,  busy  with  his  plans  of  death, 
yet  apparently  carefree  and  even  Joy- 
ous. He  had  moved  thus  for  months 
about  Washington,  and  also  on  various 
journeys,  long  and  short— to  Baltimore, 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Montreal— lead- 
in.;  What  seemed  a  normal  life,  yet  al- 
ways planning  and  plotting  for  the  down- 
fall   of    Lincoln. 

At   first  ho   had  planned    to  kidnap   the 
President,     take     him     South,     and     offer, 
him  in   exchange  for  all   the  Confederate, 
[prisoners    Held    In    the    North.     This   plan 
I  falling,   he    had   embraced   the  ilaik    pur- 
jpnsa     of     assassination,     air!     ii.ui     nour- 
,  •  ltd    it   secretly    in    Ids    bosom    until    it 
I mastered    film    and    controlled    ma    every, 
thought. 

In  his  fl-st  plan  Booth  h;.d  drawn 
about  him  such  persona  as  he  medial 
for  his  work  and  could  control  without 
explanations.  "When  that  plan  failed  he 
held  most  of  these  dupes  about  him,  to 
do  his  bidding  In  the  darker  work,  lie 
hud  no  confidants,  no  advisers,  no  part- 
ners: all  th  -  persons  he  enmi  shed  in 
his  net  of  crime -were  subjects  of  his 
will,  obeying  him  blindly  and  at  times 
unu  illlngly, 

Booth'i    Beauty    of    Person, 

Tho      personality      and     occupation      of 

John     "U  i.kes     Hooth    Combined     to    afford 

l.im  unusual  facilities  for  the  dispatch 
of  his  (rime,  for  by  reason  Of  them  his 
goings  and  comings  ware  not  questioned, 
His— family  name  was  known  all  over 
>untry.  As  an  actor  he  was  at 
herever  those  wTil  a  tin. iter.  11 
t«  spend  a  week  in  Baltimore 
"ostorv  or  a  month  in  Washington, 
\tv  si  ilonal  connections  gave  proper 
4  his  movements;  and  wherever 
he  i went  he  won  men's  hearts, 

Hooth  was1  27  years  old.  in-  was  de- 
scribed as  "tall  and  full  of  slender 
grace."  His  features  were  regular,  his 
eyes  large,  black  and  very  expn 
and  his  curling  black  hair  fell  over  a 
wlilu-   and    Intellectual    brow. 


He  was  born  at  uci  Air,  near  Balti- 
more, lid.,  in  is:i.S,  tho  youngest  but  one 
of  tho  ten  children  of  Junius  1  rut  us 
Booth,  who,  although  a  famous  actor, 
drank  to  excess,  and  was  at.  times  in- 
sane, In  consequence.  He  died  in  1852. 
Of  his  sons,  two  became  famous  on  the 
stage.  They  were  Junius  Brutus  and  Ed- 
Win  Booth.  John  Wilkes  might  have  won 
a  fame  like  theirs,  except  for  indolence. 
But  he  was  a  graceful  and  charming 
figure  on  the  stage  and  his  intermittent 
appearances  were  sufficient  to  yield  him 
a   liberal   income. 

On  the  night  of  Novembfr  25,  1^>1,  all 
three  brothers  appeared  in  a  performance 
of  ".lulius  Caesar"  at  the  Winter  Garden 
Theater  on  Broadway,  New  York,  oppo- 
site Bond  street.  Their  mother  witnessed 
the  performance.  Julius  was  cast  as 
Casslus,  Edwin  as  Brutus  and  John  air- 
fare Antony. 

When  Booth  thus  appeared  with  his 
gifted  brothers  his  mind  was  already  full 
of  his  project  to  kidnap  the  President, 
and  with  rinding  associates  He  had  al- 
ready secured  in  Baltimore,  in  Septem- 
ber, two  recruits.  They  were  Samuel  Ar- 
nold and  Michael  O'Laugblln,  who  had 
been  his  schoolmates.  Both  had  served 
in   tho   Confederate   army. 

Hooth   iik   Maryland.,. 

In  October  Booth  had  visited 'Montreal 
and  had  deposited  funds  in  a  bank  there, 
apparently  for  use  in  the  event  of  failure 
and  flight.  He  may  also  have  communi- 
cated his  plan  to  the  Confederate  com- 
missioners there,  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence   on    this    point. 

Returning  from  Canada,  Booth  went 
Into  Maryland  to  make  arrangements 
for  transporting  his  captive  and  crossing 
the  Potomac.  He  carried  a  letter  from 
a  Confederate  sympathizer  in  -Montreal 
to  a  citizen  of  Charles  County,  Dr. 
Queen,  whose  guest  he  was  for  a  Satur- 
day night.  "With  his  winning  ways,  his 
Southern  sympathies  and  a  plausible 
story  that  he  was  looking  about  for  a 
country  place  that  ho.  might  buy.  Booth 
quickly  won  the  Confidence  of  the  people 
he  met  here.  To  some  he.  'gave  a  hint 
of   bis   plan. 

"With  his  host.  Booth  atter.de  i  Sunday 
service  at  St,  Mary's  Catholic.  Church, 
near  Bryantown,  and  there  was  intro- 
duced to  a  local  physician,  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  iMudd.  Booth  asked  Dr.  Mudd  if  he 
knew  of  any  one.  who  had  a  horse  to  sell. 
The.  doctor  did.  Invited  Booth  to  his  homt 
and  Introduced  him  to  a  neighbor  who 
sold  him  a  horse.  Booth  slept  at  Dr. 
Mudd's    house    that    night. 

This    was    the     beginning     of      an      ac- 
quaintance, to  be  confined  to  three  tuaei 
Inge,    that    was    to    class    Hr.    Mudd    ai     8 
conspirator  In  the  assassination  of   Lin- 
coln. 

Dr.  Mudd"s  second)  meeting  with  Booth 


i  ,  an  accidental  one  in  Washington  a 
mdhth   later.     Booth    then   requested   Dr. 

1  Mudd  to  Introduce  him  to  John  H.  Sur- 
ralt,   a  young  man  represented  to  Booth 

i  a.-,  an  active  messenger  for  the  Confed- 
eracy. Dr.  Mudd  did  BO,  but  apologized 
,  ■  Surratt  privately  for  introducing  him 
i        i    stranger    of    v.  horn    he    knew    little, 

;  .   id   i  hom  he  suspected  of  being  a  gov- 

•  e.rnment    detective. 

Surratt    u    Valued    Recruit, 

Booth  secured  in  Surratt  his  most 
valued  recruit  Surratt  knew  every  road 
to  the  Potomac,  every  creek  and  cross- 
i  ing  place  on  the  river  and  every  house 
.-.long  the  way  to  Virginia.  Ho  entered 
enthusia  tically  into  Booth's  kidnaping 
j,|;  u  and  by  so  doing  enmeshed  his 
mother  in  Booth's  fatal  net.  Eight  months 
after  meeting  Booth  she  died  on  the 
scaffold, 

Mrs.  Surratt  was  a  strong,  serious- 
minded,  religiously  im  lined  woman  and 
a  member  In  good  standing  of  the  Ko- 
n  an    Catholic   Church. 

Airs.    Surratt,    as    .Mary   Jenkins,    in    her 
girlhood  had   been    a   local   belle    in    Prince 
J  George  County,  Md.     On   marry  lng  John  j 
111.    Surratt  she  had  lived  first  on  a   farm 
land    next   at   a   roadside    settlement   about  | 
twelve    mile*     from     Washington,    where  j 
rih<    bou  .b.i  a  farm  and  tavern  and  became  j 
' h lostra ■'-  i--r.    giving    the    place    the    name  | 
>e:    .-■  :ii.  Jtt:\  di  ■      U|    is   no*-    OLnron.) 

Tfc  i   •  i  ■•  r   Surratt.   i  ied    in  j.m.J.      In    the  j 
I  fall  ol  i>i>t  Mrs.  L'urratt  rented  toe  tavern; 
BtO  one  John   M.   Lloyd   and   removed   with  | 
iher    daughter,    Annie,    and    son,    John,    to 
HWaehington,  opening  a  boarding  house  at 
J513  H  street  northwest.    (The  house  Is  now 
I  numbered   6(M.) 

From  the  day  John  Surratt  Joined  his 
I  fortunes  to  Booth's  the  actor  became  a 
|. caller  at  the  Surratt  borne;  and  he  often 
|  sent  others  of  his  agents  there  to  con- 
Ijjsult   with    Surratt. 

!f  Thorugh  his  acquaintance  with  John 
Surratt  Booth  nut  another  young  man 
Muted  to  his  purpose.  This  was  David 
[id.  Hcroki.  a  drug  clerk.  20  years  old. 
Ijof  Washington,  llerold  lived  with  his 
p  widowed  mother  and  seven  sisters.  They 
j  ,,,,  a  respectable  family.  He  was  a 
B careless  youth  whose  greatest  fault  was 
n  idleness. 

Gets    u    Boat    and    Amu, 

Making    his    headquarters    at    the    Na- 
j  tlonal    Hotel    In    Washington,    Booth    em 
i  ployed  Surratt    is  his  field  agent,  surratt 
;   weiit    to    Port  Tobacco,    Md.,    and    there 
I  bought  a   Hat-bottomed  boat  or  scow  that 

B  WOUld     hold     libOUl     titteeii     persons.     This 

was  to  be  used  In  ferrying  President 
Lincoln  and  his  abductors  across  the  Po- 
tomac from  Xai.jeuioy  Creek,  about 
twenty- n\e  miles  south  of  Washington. 
An  acceptable  ferryman  was  secured 
In  the  person  of  a  German  named  George 
A.  AtZerodt,  a  carriage  painter  b> 
trade,  who  wns  acquainted  with  "run- 
ning tho  blockade."  He  was  a  good- 
humored,  clownish,  low-browed  man  of 
small  mental  capacity,  weak  and  avari- 
cious, and  willing  to  do  anything  lor 
the  \se;,i!:,  Surratt  declar  d  success  would 
i  bring  him. 

The  boat  recur.  .1,  Booth  supplied  hi.- 
mcu  with  equipment  for  their  enter- 
prise. In  a  bedroom  In  a  Baltimore  hotel 
he  met  Surratt.  O'l  ,.i  ughlin,  and  Atzerodi. 
in  i    gave   them    two   carbines,    ammuni- 

tli  n.    pistols   and    knives. 

guns  Were  t.ikcn  by  the  three  men 
a  .  i  ;  )  to  the  tavern  at  Burrattavllle, 
and  John  Surratt  showed  the  proprietor 
where  to  hide  thorn,  In  a  secret  room 
under  the  i*av<  s,  null  thej    were  wanted. 


U4N   - 


" — Tflooth's    Last   Recruit. 

Booth's  last  recruit,  and  one  of  the 
most  important,  to  him  In  the  end,  was 
brought  into  the  circlo  by  the  merest 
chance.  "Booth,  en  a  torlef  visit  to  Balti- 
more, was  standnio'  on  the  steps  of  Bar- 
man's Hotel,  "iic  day  early  In  March, 
when  a  hulking  young  man,  of  athlete 
build,  badly  rlothcd  and  evidently  de- 
j,  cted,  si  ■  ■  !v  I  past  him. 

,  o  ••,  recognized  him.  Four  years  be- 
fore Booth  had  played  in  a  Richmond 
theater  to  a  large  audience,  including 
many  Confederate  soldiers.  One  face  In 
the  audience  had  attracted  him.  It 
was  that  of  a  raw  young  soldier.  Booth, 
on  leaving  the  theater,  found  this  young 
man  near   the  stage  door,   and  addressed 

him. 

The  young  soldier  had  never  seen  a 
play  rcfore,  He  was  from  Florida,  the 
son  of  a  Baptist  clergyman.  His  name 
was  Lewis  Thornton  Powell,  hut  he 
called  himself  Lewis  Payne.  Flattered 
by  the  young  soldier's  frank  admiration, 
Booth  condescended  to  accept  him  as  an 
acquaintance.  They  met  every  day  for 
.i  week,  and  when  the  soldier  marched 
away    his    soul    was    Booth's.      He    would 

i  have  faced  death  in  any  form  at  the 
word   of    tlio   brilliant,    handsome,    fascia- 

;  atlng  young  actor. 

At    Gettysburg    Payne    wu     wounded 

{and  captured,  lie  was  sent  to  a  Baltl- 
more  hospital,  from  which  he  escaped, 
KOlng  to  Virginia,  where  he  joined  a 
Confederate    cavalry    regiment.      Desert- 

1  Ing  this  In  January,  1S6G,  ho  sold  his 
horse,  returned  to  Baltimore,  saw  his 
money  dwindle  day  by  day,  and  finally, 
homeless,  penniless  and  desperate, 
walked     the     streets.  '    Booth     saw     him 

'  thus,   followed     him,     and     the     two    met 

i  again. 

Booth   gave  young  Payne   money   and 
.sent   him    lo    Washington    to    see    Sur- 

!  ratt.  His  band  was  now  complete,  and 
he     only     awaited     opportunity     to     set 

1  i  hem  uiion  the  President. 

i      in  developing  a  plan  for  kidnapping 


W 


At 

in 

plot 

fail. 


On   March    16    Booth    learned    that    a 
neclal   performance   of   the  play,    'Still  • 
Vaters    Run    Deep,"    was    to    be    given  , 
next     day     at     the     Campbell     Military 
Hospital  by  J.  W.  Wallack.  B.   L.  Dav- 
enport,   and    Rose     Ky  tinge,    and     mat 
the   President     was     expected     to     attend- 
The    hospital    was    out    Seventh    street, 
beyond   the   city    dimils,    near    the   Sol-  i 
diers'   Home. 

Booth     now     decided     thai     the     tinv 
had    arrived     for     the     kidnapping,     and 
he    assembled    his    followers    and    as- 
signed  to  each  his  part.     Atzorodt   was  j 
to   have  the  boat  ready  and   the   others, 
mounted    and    armed,    were    to    go    with 
Booth   to    a    lonely    part   of   the    road    to  , 
the    hospital    and    hold    up    the    Prcsl-  | 
'  dent's   carriage.     The  men  on    tue   box  I 

were  to  be  overpowered,  gagged  and 
bound,  and  Booth  was  to  drive  the 
carriage  rapidly  Into  j  Maryland  and 
by  the  shortest  route  eastward  of 
Washington.  \ 

How   -the    Plai»    Failed. 

a,  meeting  of  the  plotters  that  night, 
hotel,  John  Siirratt  declared  the. 
vas  already  known  and  that  it  would 
Some  of  tile  others  urged  with- 
draw  il,  when  Booth  arose,  struck  the  ta- 
ble In  a  dramatic  manner,  and  exclaimed: 

"Well,  gentlemen,  if  worst  comes  to 
worst,  I  shall  know  what  to  do." 

Foir  of  the  men  rose  to  go.  One  of 
then  said:  "It  1  understand  you  to  in- 
timate anything  more  than  the  capture 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  1  for  one  will  bid  you 
gon  i  by." 

Tho  others  assented  to  this  statement. 
Boot'i  at  once,  in  his  most  winning  man- 
ner, quieted  their  fears  and  when,  at  5 
o'clot  k  In  tho  morning,  the  meeting  broke 
up,  he  had  won  them  back  to  allegiance 
to    his   kidnapping    plan. 

That  afternoon,  Booth  and  his  baiut 
mounted  und  rode  out  of  Washington, 
two  by  two  to  the  rendezvous,  to  wait 
Cor  tin?  President's  carriage.  After  night- 
fall they  returned  and  dispersed,  baffled 
and  disappointed.  Lincoln  bad  not  guni 
to  the  theatrical  performance. 

Booth  at  this  point,  relinquished  his 
plan  to  kidnap  Lincoln.  How  much  of 
his  mind  he  revealed  to  his  associates 
cannot  be  said.  It  is  doubtful  If  any  but 
Payne  knew  his  purpose.  O'Laughlln 
went  back  to  Baltimore.  Arnold  went  to 
Fortress  Monroe  and  secured  employ- 
m<  ni.  In  a  fortnight  John  II.  Surratt 
wont  to  Richmond,  to  take  dispatches 
to    Canada— a    journey    that    saved    him 


the  President,  BootUi  had  canvassed 
and  rejected  two  mijides  of  procedure 
before  fixing  on  oni  that  seemed  to 
promlsi  best.  The  $ret  had  been  to. 
spring  upon  the  President  as  he  sat 
In  his  box  at  a  performance  at  Ford':; 
Theater,  and,  a  confederate  having 
turned  off  the  gas  In  the  theater,  to 
handcuff  him  and  ^urry  him  across 
the    stage    and    into    A    carriago    before 

chase  could  bo  made.  Surrounded  Ly  j  fro.a  hanging.  Atzerodt,  Payne  and 
armed  men.  ho  was  fo  be.  driven  rap-  Herold,  Booth  kept  about  him,  until  such 
,irlly    into    Maryland  time   as   lie   could  use   them;   and    as   the 

His   next   plan   had    heen    to   seize    the;  days     passed     he    watched,     smiling     and; 
President    as    he    passed    at    night    from    gay   of  manner,    at   the   theaters,    for  the 
the    White    House    acfepss    the    grounds   coming  of  the  President, 
to    the    old    War    Department    building,  (Copyright,  1915,  by  Winfleld  M.  Thompson.) 


as  he  often  did,  accompanied  usually 
only  by  one  man,  ami  hurry  him  In 
t bo  darkness  to  an  ancient  mansion, 
the  Van  Ness  house,  In  Seventeenth 
street,   near   the   Potomac. 

This  hOUbe,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
having  a  secret  cellar,  reached  by  a 
trap  door,  was  thought1,  by  Booth  to 
afford  a  safe  hiding  place  even  for 
such  a  captive  as  the  President  until 
the  Potomac  could   be  crossed. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  of 
these  wild  plans  were  entertained 
long.  Booth  did  not  hire  the  mansion, 
nor  did  he  seek  to  seize  Lincoln  at 
Hie  theater,  although  he  showed  two 
of  his  new  associates  the  arrangement 
Of    the   stage   and    rear   exits. 

The  plan  finally  adopted  was  to  lay 
In  wait  for  the  President's  carriage 
as     ho     drove     In     some     unfrequented 

1  road,    for    it   was   known   he    rarely    had 

!  a   large    guard 


Tomorrow Lincoln's    1h.n<    miicccIi 


J 
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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The  Inner  Story  of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 

By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON. 

MONDAY,  "APRIL  12,1915. 


Lincoln    whs    never    more    serene    and' 
hopeful    than   on    the    last    four    days   of' 
i»Im  life.      He  had   returned   from   Peters- 
burg, and   the  closing  scenes  of  the  war 
at  Richmond,  to  find   Washington   rejoic- 1 
ing  over   the   surrender   of    i.<e. 

Arriving    at    the    White    ii.ju.sc    on    the^ 
evening  of  April  9,  after  an   absence  of! 
seventeen   days,    the  President   paused   a  ' 
restful    nii;ht,    and    on    tho    morning    of  : 
Monday,  April  jo,  plunged  into  his  accu-t 
niulated    work     with    vigor.        The    black 
night   of   war   had    given    way   to    a    glori-  I 
ous  dawn   in  which  nature   itself  seemed 
t"    i'i  lolce.      The  weather   was  soft  and 
sunny,   tho   dogwood   and   magnolia   were 
in   bloom,  the  willows  were  green  along 
the    Potomac,    and    lilacs    shed    their   l'ra,- 
grance   in   the  city   parks  and   Hard. ns. 

Crowds  early  Idled  the  streets  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  White  I  (c.u.sc .  and  tho 
War  Department,  acclaiming  with  cheers 
and  shouts  of  joy  th<  great  news  of  the 
end  of  the  war.  A  band  came  up,  and 
£  throng  following  it  began  calling  for 
Miuoln.  'When  hi  anapared  U(  an  upper 
-.iP'iuv  there  were  shouts  of  "Speech! 
*»'   '  '  •'"<    i     I        ■'.!     '■■->    hand    and 

the    cries    ceased         ife    thyri    said:        — • 

"My  f-i  n.is.  yt>Y  want  a  speech,  but 
I  cannot  make  oms  at  this  time.  Undue 
importance  might  be  given  to  what  I 
should  aay.  I  must  take  time  to  think. 
It  you  will  come  here  tomorrow  even- 
Ins  I  will  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
There   is   one   thing   I    will    do    however 

V'ou    have    a    hand    with    you.       There    is     *n       !.J'n™!n   prepared   to  speak   his  little 
one   piece  of  music   I   have   always    liked.     ,1  -i".    i*-&    ,     ^  il  ,V""fccl<''*'«    «»R 

Heretofore  It  has  not  seemed  the  proper    ''';M' bfi    heen    given    him    and,    leanir, 
thing   to  use   in  tho  NortTi     nut  now    by    »il    "ut    *$    anothei'    w|nd»fr,    wu- ed    i»- 
*    of    my    perogativc    as     President  j  drt*h  l; 


The   si.eech  lie    had   promised    his   sereTf! 
naders — destined    to   be   his    last— occupied 
him   for  some  time  on   the   lath,    for   in   it 
he   sought  to  outline   his   policy  of  recon- 
struction  of    the    Southern    States. 

After  dinner  the  next  evening  Loncoln 
joined  some  guests  in  the  green  room. 
Me  had  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  manuscript 
which  he  placed  on  the  table.  Persons 
near  him  showed  interest,  and  he  said: 
"I  know  what  you  are  thinking/  about. 
You  think  it  is  might  queer  that  an  old 
stump  speaker  like  myself  should  not  h» 
able  to  address  a  crowd  like  this  outside 
without  a  written  speech.  But  you  must 
remember  I  am,  in  a  certain  way,  talk- 
ing to  the  country  and  have  to  he  mighty 

careful.  Now,  the  last  time  I  made  an  | 
oft  hand  speech  in  answer  to  a  serenade 
I  used  the  phrase,  'turned  tail  and  ran.'  ' 
Some  very  nice  Boston  folks,  I  am 
grieved  to  hear,  were,  very  much  out- 
raged by  that  phrase,  which  they  thought 
Improper.  So  I  resolved  to  make  no  more 
impromptu    speeches." 


j  with  the  others,    i   myBelf  was  near  the 

]  front,     and      had     the     high     pleasure     Of 

I transmitting  much  of  the  good  news  to 
|>'ou,  but  no  part  of  the  honor,  for  plan 
j  or  execution,  is  mine.  To  Gen.  Grant, 
I  his  skillful  officers  and  brave  men.  all 
.  belongs.  The  gallant  navy  stood  ready, 
hut  was  not  in  rcarh  to  take  active 
'  part." 

Ilootli      II  eiics     Lincoln     SpeuU. 

Tho  bulk  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to 
I  the  problems  of  reconstruction,  a  task 
he  said,  "fraught  wdth  great  diitlculty." 
He  explained  what  had  been  done  to 
give  a  new  government  to  Louisiana. 
[n- reconstruction  it  was  not  necessary 
to  consider  whether  the  Southern  States 
had  bein  out  of  the  union  or  not,  he 
declared.  "Finding  themselves  safely  at 
home,"  he  said.  "It  would  be  utterly 
Immaterial  whither  they  had  ever  been 
abroad.  Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts 
necessary  to  restoring 
tieal  relations  between 
the  union." 
His  closing  words  were: 
"Withal  so  new  and  unprecedented  is 
the  whole  case  that  no  exclusive  and 
inflexible  plan  can  safely  be  prescribed 
as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Such  ex- 
clusive and  indexible  plan  wouVq  surely 
\  become  a  new  entanglement.  In  the 
I  present  situation,  as  the  phrase  goes,  it 
!  may  be  my  duty  to  make  some  new  an- 
nouncement to  the  people  of  the  South, 
am    considering,    and    shall    not    fail    to 


the    proper   prac- 
these   States   and 


1 


The    I, use    Speech, 

When  Lincoln  appeared  to  deliver  this 
speech  the  grounds  before  the  White 
House  and  the  avenue  and  square  be- 
yond were  densely  packed  with  cheering 
people.  Fireworks  filled  the  air.  ai.d  at 
some  distance  a  band  played  patric.lc 
airs. 


and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  I  declare  it  contraband  of  war 
and  our  lawful  prize.  1  ask  the  hand  to 
play   'Dixio.' 

This  was  Lincoln's  second  tactful  intro- 
duction of  •Dixie,'  us  I,,,  had  caused 
a  military  hand  to  play  It  on  the  even- 
ing Of  his  departure  from  City  Point, 
April  8.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
was  received  at  both  places  struck  tho 
keynote  of  Lincoln's  policy  of  peace— he 
welcomed  the  estranged  people  of  the 
South  as  wandering  brothers  at  last 
come.  home. 


,iwn  back,  but  not  until  the  flag  had 
De(en  seen  and  the  cheerlag  had  risen  in 
a  Vnlght    .vave. 

■  The     la, I     tied     to    his     t- 
'/.liKoln    soothed    him,    till 


Urge 


thi  il 


Thouirhta    All    ur    ,• 


That 


•     in     tears. 

not     with- 

•ped     to    a 

.K.l.i     en 
ti"H    began 


morning,  Lincoln's  oldest  son, 
Robert,  who  had  served  a  few  months  as 
a  captain  on  Gen.  Grant's  staff,  returned 
homo  from  tho  front.  In  the  joy  0f  see- 
ing him,  Lincoln  talked  of  the  young  Ij 
man's  future,  and  of  the  blessings  of  f 
peace  that  were  now  at  hand.  Robert 
had     brought    to    the     Prcsldi  ill's    room    a 

portrait  of  Gen.  Robert  B.  Lee.  Lincoln 
scanned  the  picture  closely  ami  said:  "It 

Is  a  good  lac,-.  It  is  the  face  Of  a  noble, 
brave  man."  Then  hi-  added,  "l  am  glad 
the  war  Is  over." 

Looking  up  at  ids  son,  ho  continued: 
"Well,  my  son,  you  have  returned  safely 
from  the  front.  The  war  Is  now  closed, 
and  we  soon  Bhatt  live  at  peace  with  the 
brave,  men  that  have  been  lighting 
Jgainst  us.  i  trust  that  theera  of  good 
fooling  has  returned  with  the  end  of  the 
war."       lie    then    counseled    his    son    to 

"lav    aside     your    Uniform    and    return     to 

college."      lie  wished  him  to  read  law 

Lincoln's    energies    in    his    last    few    dins 

were  bent  toward  stopping  the  great 
machinery  of  war  as  quickly  .ls  possible. 


smile.  || 
peri  v.i  mow  il  • 
l^tnca  of  the  White  *t 
fo  read  his  speech. 
fA  huab  fell  pver  the^TsiTwd  Is  tht 
lnng.  angular  form  of  tliii  Preside nt  stood 
outlined  in  the  window,,  It  presented  a 
curious  aspect,  for  he  held  in  one  hand 
a,  candle,  -'(hlch  threw  a  dint  light  on  his 
flgurpr  After  he  had  begun  to  speak  lie 
niade  a  sliglit  motion  with  his  left  olrn,v%, 
I  which  indicated  to  persona  near  him  tha,t 
"   wished    to   be   relieved    of    tho    candlij 


act    when    satisfied    that    action    will    bu 
proper." 

Lincoln    concluded    by   asking    the    band 

to     play    "Dixie."      As    lie    turned     away  j 

from      the      window      he     said      to      Noah  ' 

!  Brooks,  who  had  held  the  candle  for  him: 
"That  was  a  pretty  fair  speech,  I  think. 
But  you  threw  some  light  on  it." 
When  conversation  was  resumed  In  the 
j  White  House  Mrs.  Lincoln  remonstrated 
with  her  husband  for  recklessly  exposing 
himself  to  danger,  saying  that  he  might 
have  been  shot  as  he  stood  in  the 
window.  lie  soothed  her,  but  did  not 
quiet  her  fears.  How  intuitively  she  felt 
a  r«al  and  present  danger  is  shown  by  a 
single  fact— that  in  the  crowd  before 
Lincoln  that  night  stood  the  man  who 
'f|  was  waiting  to  take  his  life,  John  Wllkea 
Booth,  whispering  into  the  ear  of  the. 
Slow-witted  giant  who  was  his  dupe,  ' 
Lewis  Payne,  the  villainous  thought  that 
'I  Payne  might  shoot  the  President  then, 
without  fear  of  capture. 
/  As  the  two  walked  across  the  White 
House  lawn  to  the  street  Booth  said  to 
Payne:  "Thai  is  the  last  speech  he  will 
ever  make." 


3t 


ho 

find    Noah    Brooks,    a    friend,    held    it   (for 

him. 

As  he  read  he  dropped  the  slvoets  of 
manuscript  one  by  one  to  trie  floor. 
Little  "Tad"  scurried  around  and  picked 
them  up,  and  was  impatient  that  they 
did  out  come  faster.  Once  he  pulled  at 
his  father's  coat  tail  and  said,  "Give  me 
another  paper,  papa." 

Addressing  ills  hearers  as  "Follow  citi- 
zens," Lincoln  said:  "We  meet  not  in 
sorrow,    but    in    gladness    of    heart.      The 

evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond 
and  tho  surrender  of  the  Principal  in- 
surgent army  give  hope  of  a  righteous 
and  speedy  peace  whoso  Joyous  expres- 
sion cannot  be  reatralned.  In  the  midst 
of  this,  however,  lie  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow  must  not  he  forgotten.  A 
call  for  a  natlunal  thanksgiving  is  being 
prepared  ami  will  tie  duly  promulgated. 
Nor  must  those  whose  h.uder  put  gnes 
us  the  cause  of  rejoicing   he  overlooked. 

Tlinir    lionnm    iniinl    not    bn    nuicel,  d    out 
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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The  Inner  Story  of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 


By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON. 


The  President  Shot  Down 
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From  a/r  actual  surf  eu 
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Tin-;  BCENfl   m.'  iitio  GfUCAT  Tll.u.KDV. 
Lincoln  sat  behind  the  drapery  and  flag  at  the  right  of  the  box.    n 

tograph    was   taken   Shortly   al'icr    in.'    assassination   and   shows   tlic   dee 
undisturbed. 

iriiol..  by  Brady,    (hieing  ui  Uiu  War  iKiwrliuunt  Collection.) 


In  the  last  afternoon  of  his  1 1 f «»  LJn- 
coln  rode  oui  in  the  White  House  car- 
riage with  his  wife.  The  weather  was 
lowering,  with  heavy  clouds,  a  gimly 
wind,  and  oceaslon.ii  showers,  but  the 
President's  mood  was  in  contrast  to  Its 
gloominess. 

lie  talked   to  the   good   woman   al    Ms 
side    of    their    Inline,    in    a    happy,    hope-] 
ful    vein,    speaking    as    u    ajl    the    i 
and    perils   of    their    years    ol    stress    and 
war  were  i"  hind    th<  m. 


"Mary,"  he  said,  "w,:  have  had  a  hafd 
time  slneo  we  came  to  Washington,  but 
the  war  Is  over  and,  with  Ood's  Messing, 
We  may  hope  for  four-  years  of  peaqe 
and  happiness.  Then  WO  wlfl  go  hack  to 
Illinois  and  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  in 
<iulct.  l  will  open  a  law  office  In  Bprlng- 
ii,  iii  or  Chicago,  and  at  least  do  enough 

I.,    h<  1|»    give    OS    a    livelihood." 

His  mind  reverted   In  a  lander,   1   .  .1- 

nisccnt  way    to   his  early  days  as   a   iav>- 
v,  r,   He  Mioko  of  the  brown  cottage  that 


he  pho- 
oratlons 


was  their  home,  01  MS  old  office,  of  his 
green  bag,  of  the  courtroom  and  of  his 
experiences  when  riding  the  cii<uj.it.  lie 
seemed  like  a  hoy  out  af  school.  In  his 
Joyous  spirit  ho  was  already  back  among 
his  old  friends,  in  the  courts  and  anions 
the  homely  scenes  of  his  beloved  Illi- 
nois. 

"When  the  drive  was  over  the  Presi- 
dent's time  was  taken  with  callers.  Two 
friends  from  Illinois  came  in  and  found 
him  reading  from  one  of  his  favorite  hu- 
morous authors  ("Petroleum  V.  Nasby"). 
Schuyler  Colfax,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
called  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  him  the  President  in- 
trusted a  message  of  cheer  to  the  miners 
of   Colorado. 

When  dinner  time  came  the  President 
was  so  much  absorbed  in  his  book  that 
several  calls  were  needful  to  get  him  to 
come  to  the  dining-room.  He  knew  that 
a  theater  party  had  been  arranged  lor 
that  evening,  but  he  had  no  desire  to  go. 
He  was  too  happy  to  wish  then  the  di- 
version   affqrded    by   4    play,    though    he 

Was    fond    Of    the    theater. 

Party    Planned    for    Grant* 

'  The  theater  party  that  was  to  bring 
Lincoln  within  the  assassin's  reach  had; 
been  planned  as  an  honor  to  Gen.  Grant, 
who,  his  work  in  the  war'  done,  had  ar- 
rived  In  Washington  I  he  day  before 
from  City  Point,  Va.,  with  his  wife,  who 
had  been  with  him  in  the  closing  weeks 
at    Petersburg. 

But   the    Gen.    and     Mrs.     Grant     were  i 
anxious    to  keep  on  and   see  their  daugh- 
ter,   who    was    in    school    at    Burlington, 
N.  J.,  and  on  Gen.  Grant  explaining  tills 
to   the  President,    Lincoln   had   indulgent- 
ly   excused    them    from    the    engagement 
that  had  been  made  for  them.     At  'I  that 
I!  afternoon    Grant    had    said    farewell    for- 
;  ever  to  his  great  chief,  and  before  night- 
j  fall   he   boarded    a   train  for  Philadelphia. 
Meanwhile,      the     managers     of     Ford's 
'  Theater    had    advertised    that    the    Presi- 
dent   would    witness    that    evening's    per- 
formance at  their  house  of  "Our  Amerl- 
*  can   Cousin"   to   be   given   for  the   benefit 
of   Laura   Keene. 

Rather  than  disappoint  the  theater  peo- 
ple and  public,  Lincoln  had  decided  to 
attend  the  theater  without  Gen.  Grant. 
To  make  up  a  party,  Mrs.  Lincoln  then 
invited  a  young  couple  of  the  oflicial 
circle.  Miss  Clara  II.  Harris,  daughter 
of  Senator  Ira  Harris,  of  New  York, 
and  her  fiance,  Maj.  Henry  R.  Bath- 
bone. 

The  theater  management  on  receiving 
an  order  for  the  President's  box  (No.  7, 
on  the  balcony  level,  on  the  right  of  the 
house),  had  prepared  it  for  the  evening, 
by  rearranging  the  furniture,  placing  a 
portrait  of  Washington  in  its  front,  and  | 
draping  the  box  with  flags. 

These     preparations    were    in     progress 
when    John    Wilkes    Booth    called    at    tho  I 
(heater,    as    he    had    dune    on    many    days' 
in  tho  preceding  months,   to  get  hi.s  mail,  j 
Ho  received   a  long    letter,    ami  sat   on 
the   theater   steps   to   read    it.    smiling  as 
he    read.     Then    he    sauntered    away    to- 
ward   Pennsylvania    avenue,    apparently  ' 
as   care-free,   and   certainly  as  Jaunty  as  j 
usual. 

In  that  visit  to  the  theater  Booth 
learned  that  the  victim  for  whom  he  had  | 
waited  long  was  that  night  tu  be  given 
into  his  hands;  and  he  lo.st  no  time  in 
putting  Into  train  his  matured  plans  for 
his    foul   (I.      I 

Preparations   f»r    Crime. 

Booth's  preparation  for  Ids  crime  fitted 
sq  w.ii  into  his  dally  habits  and  ahunta, 

and    were    carried   out    with    BUfcll    CUnnlllg 

dissembling,    that     his     familiars  at    tho 

'theater  saw   no   reason    to  suspect  him. 

■  "  h  .  '•■  ■  "  '•'-  1  ••  1.  in  to  ride  to  the 
He. ,ier  on  horseback,  and  kei  p  his  horse 
In  an  alley  behind  the  building.  Here 
"hen  forming  his  earlier  plan  of  kid- 
napping  Lincoln,    which   ho   discarded    In 


■     .<w> 


-t 


.     . .- 


taa  __^. 


March,  he  kepT  aTToVbe7"in"it"nTrrFTBTi«ntf" 
hired  for  the  purpose.  That  horse  had 
1jl.ii  sold,  but  on  April  14  Booth  hired 
another,  a  little  bay  mare,  at  a  livery 
stable.  In  the  afternoon  he  showed  the 
paces  of  this  animal  to  a  salooukeeplng 
friend. 

The  work  In  the  theater  of  preparing 
the  President's  box  was  not  watched  by 
Booth,  lie  knew  the  house  so  well  that 
he  need  not  study  it  now.  When  the 
workmen  had  gone,  at  supper  tune,  it 
seems  .most  probable,  the  assassin 
slipped  through  the  darkened  theater 
to  the  President's  box.  No  one  saw  him 
then:;  hut  a  hole  was  bored  in  the  panel 
of  the  box  door,  ami  a  bar  was  tittcd 
behind  the  door  opening  from  the  bal- 
cony on  the  little  corridor  at  the  back 
of  the  box.  With  one  end  of  the  bar 
In  a  hole  dug  in  the  plaster  of  the  wall, 
and  the  other  Dressed  against  the  side 
of  a  panel,  the  door  could  not  be  opened 
from   without. 

These  things  done,  and  tho  bar  taken 
down  and  stood  in  a  dark  recess  behind 
tho   door.    Booth   left    the   theater. 

That  evening  at  8  o'cloek,  in  a  room 
in  a  second-rate  hotel,  Booth  mot  three 
men.  They  were  members  of  the  band 
ho  had  trained  in  his  kidnaping  plan., 
One  was  Lewis  Powell,  alias  Payne.  Ilim 
Booth  assigned  to  assassinate  Secretary 
of  State  William  IT.  Seward  at  his  home. 
Another,  George  A.  Atzeroldt,  was  told 
off  to  kill  Vice  President  Andrew  John- 
son at  his  hotel.  The  third  was  David 
K.  Herold,  who  may  have  been  ordered 
to  attack  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  but 
whoso  chief  duty  was  to  meet  Booth 
after  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  and 
guide  him  through  Eastern  Maryland  to 
the   lower    Potomac, 

The  night's  work  thus  laid  out,  Booth 
rode  to  Ford's  Theater  to  wait  the 
coining  of  the  President, 

The    .Mioutiii£    «>i    Lincoln. 

The  President  was  late  in  reaching  the 
theater.  As  he  entered  the  box,  the 
action  of  the  play  ceased,  tho  audience 
rose  and  cheered  and  tho  orchestra 
played   "Hail   to   the  Chief." 

Lincoln  took  his  beat  in  a  rocking  chair 
at  the  left  of  the  box,  from  the  door, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  sat  next  to  him,  and  the 
young  couple  on  a  sofa  at  her  right. 
All    were  soon   absorbed   in   the   play. 

The  President's  party  was  accompanied 
by  one  guard  from  the  While  House,  for 
whom  a  chair  had  been  plated  in  the 
little  corridor  at  tho  back  of  the  box; 
but  the  man  wished  to  see  the  play,  and 
leaving  his  post  took  a  seat  among  the 
audience,  at  some  distance  from  the 
outer  door  of  the   box. 

Booth,  who  was  not  at  the  theater 
when  Lincoln  arrived,  left  his  horse  at 
tho  stage  door  between  i)  and  9:30,  and 
passed  through  the  house.  Several  times 
between  D.'M  anil  10  he  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  front  entrance,  jesting  once 
with  the  doorkeeper,  and  again  consent- 
ing to  an  Introduction  to  somo  of  the 
loan's    country    friends. 

At  lu:10  the  assassin  passed  in  for  the 
last  time,  ills  Keen  eyes  noticed  on 
his  earlier  visits  the  absence  of  the 
President's  guard  from  his  post.  His 
path  to  his  victim  was  not  obstructed, 
it  ml  the  time  b<  had  set  to  strike,  when 
the  stago  would  be  char  of  all  but  one 
person,    was    near. 

Passing  down  the  side  aisle  toward  the 

box.  Booth  leaned  easily  against  the 
wall,  his  face  directed  to  the  stugc,  I >u t 
his   alert   eyes   covertly   studying    the    au- 

dlence. 


Several  people  saw  him  tnoTe^mTrnone 
saw  him  softly  open  the  door  to  the  lit- 
tle corridor  behind  the  President's  box, 
and    close    it    quickly    behind    him. 

The  bar  was  easily  put  In  place.  A 
glance  through  the  hole  in  the  Inner 
door  showed  the  assassin  that  all  four  of 
the  persons  In  »he  box  were  preoccupied. 
Lincoln's  gaze  was  directed  to  the  left. 
more  toward  the  orchestra  than  toward 
Uio  fctajic,  ou  which,  a  acciio  waa  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  "Waves  of  laughter  passed 
over  the  house  as  Booth  stood  there  for 
an  Instant  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
revolver. 

Then  softly  opening  the  box  door — he 
knew  its  lock  was  out  of  order  and 
that  the  door  would  open  to  his  touch— 
the  assassin  stepped  noisely  upon  the 
carpet  behind  the  President's  chair.  The 
actor  on  the.  stage  finished  a  funny  line 
—a  lino  ending  with  the  word  "man- 
trap." 

It  was  the  last  word  Lincoln  ever 
heard   spoken. 

In  another  instant  Booth  aimed  nt  his 
victim's  head  and  fired.  The  sound  of 
his  loud,  clear  voice,  uttering  the  words 
"Sic  Semper  TyranniS,"  mingled  with 
and  outlasted  the  brief,  sharp  report  of 
the    pistol. 

The  Assassin's  Escape. 

At  tho  shot  Lincoln's  head  drooped 
forward  and  to  one  side.  The  assassin 
dropped  hij  smoking  weapon  and,  draw- 
ing from  its  sheaih  a  long  knife,  ad- 
vanced  to    the   front   of    the    box. 

Maj.  Rathbone  attempted  to  strike  him 
down,  but  Booth  thrust  at  hltn  savagely 
with  tho  knife,  gashing  the  arm  he 
raised  as  a  guard. 

Then  seizing  the  front  ot  the  box,  the 
assassin  vaulted  over  the  edge,  though 
retaining  his  hold  to  break  his  fall.  The 
height  was  about  nine  feet.  As  his 
feet  cleared  the  rail  one  of  his  spurs 
Struck  the  frame  of  Washington's  por- 
trait, caught  In  the  draped  flag  and 
caused  him  to  pitch  forward  and  strike 
the  stago  heavily,  tlrst  on  his  left  foot, 
and  then  on  all  fours.  As  he  fell  per- 
sons In  the  audience  saw  his  gleaming 
and   bloody  knife  in   his  right    hand. 

Booth's  left  leg  was  broken,  but  In 
an  instant  he  was  up  a:id  as  .Maj.  Rath- 
bone,  pale  and  bleeding,  appeared  at 
the  front  o(  the  box  and  cried,  "Stop 
LhuL  uiaui"   before  any  jtaud  could  blay 


The  stricken  President  was  laid  upon 
the  floor,  and  as  his  head  was  pillowed 
in  the  lap  of  I  .una  Keene,  his  life  blood 
staining  her  dress,  surgeons  opened  his 
clothing  and  sought  the  wound.  It  was 
found  at  last  In  the  head,  on  the  left 
side,   and   was  (..uickly  seen  to   be  fatal. 

At  first  it  was  thought  he  might  bo 
carried  to  Hie  White  House,  but  the 
surgeons  forbade  it,  and  ho  was  re- 
moved to  the  nearest  house.  This  was 
directly  across  the  street,  a  modest 
dwelling,  the  home  of  one  William 
Petersen,  a  tailor.  Here,  in  a  little  hall 
bedroom  on  the  first  floor,  the  great  man 
was   laid   to  die. 

Tomorrow — The      <lentn      of      the 
t:mn  ncipator. 


him  tho  assassin  strode  across  the  stago 
as  ho  had  often  before  trod  the  boards 
in  mimic  tragedy,  passed  into  the  wings, 
struck  aside  a  musician  who  accidental- 
ly barred  his  way,  and  gained  tho  back 
door   of   the  theater. 

li is  horse  was.  there,  held  by  a  half- 
witted lad:  and  With  a  curse  and  a  kick 
to  him,  Booth  swung  himself  quickly 
Into  the  saddle  and  rode  rapidly  away 
from   tho  scene  of   his   crime. 

Lincoln's    Wound    Declared    l-'alal. 

In  the  theater  excitement  now  followed 
the  stupefaction  into  which  tho  swifl 
[action  of  the  crime  had  thrown  actors 
ind  audience  alike.  Men  rushed  upon 
the  Btage,  and  Into  the  alley,  to  tlnd  the 
assassin  gone.  Others  pounded  at  tho 
barred    door    to    the     President's    box.      A 

■urgeon  climbed  up  the  face  of  the  box, 
and  into  it. 


...... 
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Ad  Lincoln  lay  dying  iii  the  little  bed- 
room of  a  lodging  house  across  Tonth 
strict  from  b'ord'e  Theater,  where  he 
ivus  struck  down  by  John  Wilkes  Booth 
on    the  evening  of  April  14,    Washington 

mssed  through  such  a  night  of  terror, 
>t  sorrow  and  of  anger  a»  liud  never  be- 
fore  stirred    the   people    of    an    American 

ity. 

Crowds  cried  for  vengeance  on  the  hs- 
<assln.  and  on  the  South,  lor  wild  rumor 
ioon  spread  a  report  that  the  striking 
town  of  Lincoln  was  but  part  of  a  wide- 
spread Confederate  conspiracy  to  kill  all 
the  government  heads  and  establish 
Jefferson  Davis  as  President  in  Washing- 
ton. A  murderous  assault  upon  Secre- 
tary of  .State  Seward  by  Booth's  dupe, 
Lewis  Payne,  at  the  hour  of  Lincoln's 
fall,  gave  color  to  these  exciting  ru- 
mors. When  it  became  known  that  Lin- 
coln's assailant  was  an  actor,  there  were 
crief»  of  "Burn  the  theater." 

That  mob  violence  did  not  break  out 
was  due  to  the  good  sense  of  the  ma- 
lority  and  to  the  fact  that  Washington 
ivas' a  nanison  city,  in  the  strong  bunds 
A  military  authority. 

Before  the  dying  President  had  been 
long  in  the  little  house  on  Tenth  street, 
cavalry  patrols  arrived  and  swept  back 
Hi*.  .Mil,  1  crow1  <Mi  .  t;:..,,  ,1  e  street 
o_'Lween  the  house  and  the  theatre,  cs- 
tablishipg  a  cordon  at  each  intersecting 
street. 

Messengers  had  driven  rapidly  to  the 
White  House  to  bring  Lincoln's  eldest 
son,  Robert,  and  to  the  homes  of  officials 
needed  to  assume  authority,  and  of  phy- 
sicians to  give  aid  to  those  already  be- 
side the  dying  President.  Ono  messen- 
ger, seeking  Surgeon  General  Joseph  K. 
Barnes  of  the  Army,  found  him  at  the 
bedside  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  whom 
he  left  to  hurry  to  the  dying  President 

Man  ion    Culm    und    Strong. 

Within   half  an    hour  of   the   President's 
j  fall    prominent    men    were    crowding    the 


little  ground  Poor  room  In  which  he  lay 
— Cabinet  members,  .Senators,  generals* 
and  heads  of  departments.  One  of  the 
first  to  arrive  was  Secretary  of  War 
Kdwin  M.  Stanton,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
great  excitement,  showed  himself  calm 
and  strong,  taking  up  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment as  if  the  act  were  a  matter  of 
course.  While  others  Stood  mute  beside 
l he  President  or  in  nervous  silence  In 
the  ball,  this  short,  florid,  bearded  man 
sat  at  a  little  table  in  the  hack  parlor 
and  dictated  orders  and  dispatches  to  a 
stenographer.  Before  him  were  brought 
the  actors  and  a  (tresses  of  Ford's  Thea- 
ter, fresh  from  the  comedy  that  had  so 
suddenly  turned  into  the  darkest  of  ac- 
tual tragedy. 

They  thought  they  recognized  the  as- 
sassin as  John  Wilkes  Booth,  hut  in 
their  horror  tiny  dared  not  swear  so 
monstrous  a  crime  upon  a  well-loved 
member     of     their     profession.      Before 

morning  other  persons  were  found  who 
had  recognized  the  assassin  as  Booth, 
and  at  3  a.  in.  Secretary  Stanton  named 
him  as  the  man  who  struck  down  Lin- 
coln. 


lu    the    Death    Chamber, 


L 

thut     Ki.k.ii.iI 


Home!" 
tbo   bed   and 


Silently    and    weeping,    the    men    who  ' 


Those   persons   granted    the    privilege    of 

standing     beside     the     dying     President 

found  him  Stretched  diagonally  on  a  Led  ] 
too  fchort  tor  his  great  length,  in  a  room  i 
a  by  17  feet  at  the  rear  of  the  front   hall.  ] 

Jlvni,s    Vpei,!",,KT    ".r  a   S'°Un?  ■0,dier  Mhad  "crowded  the  room"withdrew7  leav 
(William    T.     I  lark      Company     D.     Tint-  I    „    .    ,„.,.    ln,.n.    wllh    (m(.    or    lwo    wl,us, 

teenth    Massachusetts    Infantry).      Only  ^restraining  and  soothln 

o.  ~    un    "7      •V'Vnrl"     keI',t     "":     thUS      at    last    away    from    the    room. 

sassio  ,     "I'    5S    f,anY\.f°v    l"e    ?J"  AS    she    entered    a    carriage    to 

sassm  s  bullet  had  coursed   his  brain.   Ho 

was    unconscious,    his   body    rigid    and    his 


Dr.  Gurley  knelt  besid 
offered  prayer.  Then  the  widow  was 
brought  into  the  room,  .supported  by 
in  r  son.      With  a  heart-rending  cry,  sho 

cast   herself   upon   the  body. 


se 
hands  Jed  her 


breathing  at  times  .stentorious  witii  auto- 
matic moans. 
There  was  no   hope  that   he  would  ever 


regain  consciousness,  although  the  doc- 
tors at  first  had  covered  his  body  with 
mustard  plasters,  and  had  administered 
brandy,  in  hope  of  increasing  vitality. 
The  wound  bled  freely,  and  some  of  the 
brain  mingled  with  the  blood.  The  bul- 
let had  entered  behind  the  left  ear  and 
lodged  back  of  the  right  eye.  The  wound 
was  kept  free  of  coagulation,  as  it  was 
found   he  was  easier  with  it  open. 

While  the  doctors  worked  over  the 
President — there  were  three,  Surg.  Gen. 
Barnes,  Dr.  Robert  King  Stone,  the 
lamily  physician,  and  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Taft,  an  army  surgeon,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  reach  Lincoln  after  the 
shooting— Mrs.  Lincoln,  distracted  and 
unable  to  control  a  grief  destined  even- 
tually to  unbalance  her  reason,  sat  on  a 
sofa  In  the  front  parlor  of  the  house,  a 
few  feet  from  tbo  front  chamber.  He! 
son,  Robert,  sought  in  vain  to  comfort 
her. 

How  the    !   im|    ('nine. 

At  Intervals  in  the  night  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  led  to  tbo  bedside  of  her  dying  hus- 
band. She  remained  with  him  from  1:45  to 
2:10,  and  at  3  o'clock  again  visited  him. 

Before   she  entered    the    room    the   sur- 
geons  spread   clean    napkins    to    hide    Ih," 
;tu.i......    rttsi»i  .  i,  f.hn  pitluV;  yet  when 

she  saw  how  ui.stoilcd  und  how  plainly 
marked  with  death's  seul  was  her  hus- 
band's face  she  fell  in  a  swoon  to  the 
tloor. 

When  she  had  been  restored  and  was 
led  to  the  bedside  she  addressed  her 
dying  husband  with  the  words:  "O,  love, 
live  but  for  one  moment  to  speak  to  me 
once— to    qpeak    to    our   children!" 

In  compassion  she  was  led  away.  At 
3:35  the  pastor  of  Lincoln's  church  (Row 
Dr.  Phlneas  D.  Gurley)  knelt  at  the  bed- 
side and  offered  prayer. 

Lincoln  was  then  very  quiet,  his  respi- 
ration being  regular.  At  6  bis  pulse  be- 
gan to  tail,  and  at  ti:3o  the  loud,  labored 
breathing  was  resumed,  ills  pulse  was 
failing  fast.  At  7  o'clock  the  doctors 
noticed  symptoms  of  Immediate  dissolu- 
tion. 

As  tbo  dawn  of  a  lowering,  rainy 
morning  paled  the  lamplight  in  the  little 
room,  revealing  the  soiivwlng  laces  of 
the  group  about?  the  bed,  scarcely  less 
haggard  than  that  of  tbo  dying  man. 
Lincoln's  breathing  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  his  pul.Me  weaker  nnd  weaker,  un- 
til at  last  by  a  sign  the  doctor  holding 
ids  hand  (Burg.  Qen.  Barnes;  Indicated 
that  the  end  hud  come,     it  was  then  7:22. 

lu   that   solemn   moment,  amidst  a  .nil 
nees  broken  only  by  repressed  sobs,  Sec- 
retary Stanton  said,  "Now  he  belongs  to 
the    ages." 


return 
to    tin      While    House,    she    looked    for    a 
i    moment      at      the      theater      aero   s      the 
:    street  and   moaned.   "Oh,    that   dreadful 
house!    that   dreadful    house!" 

At  the  White  House  the  tears  of  the 
widow  were  mingled  with  those  of  her 
little  son  "Tad."  The  boy  bad  beard 
the  awful  news  of  his  father's  assassi- 
nation announced  at  Clover's  Theater 
the  night  before.  A  kindly  doorkeeper 
at  the  White  House  had  soothed  his 
grief  and   put  him   to  bed. 

.ion  iinimi    Beeontei    President. 

Vice  President  Andrew  Johnson,  who 
was  to  succeed  Lincoln  as  President, 
was  not  at  his  dying  chief's  bedside. 
Although  notified  shortly  after  the 
shooting  of  Lincoln's  condition,  he  did 
not  leave  his  chamber  in  a  hotel  three 
squares  away.  There  in  the  morning 
he  was  sought,  and  there  the  oath  ot 
office  was  administered  to  him  by- 
Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  In  the 
presence  of  only  one  or  two  other  per- 
sons. 

President  Johnson  then  rode  in  c 
closed  carriage  to  the  White  House. 
That  day  at  noon  he  met  the  Cabinet 
members  for  conference  at  the  Treas- 
ury Building-,  and  that  afternoon  at 
the  White  House  he  received  his  first 
I  official  callers. 

.Meanwhile  the  body  of  Lincoln,' 
|  placed  in  a  temporary  coffin  and 
!  draped  in  the  American  Pag,  was 
!  borne  by  six  soldiers  from  the  house 
on  Tenth  street,  placed  in  a  hearse, 
with  a  small  cavalry  escort  was 
en  to  the  White  House. 
In  the  dull  morning-  Washington's 
l  bright,  bunting  of  the  day  before, 
I  spread  in  glory  of  the  end  of  war. 
j  hung  limp  and  dripping',  and  men  went 
I  about  the  work  of  taking  it  down  and 
putting   crepe    in    its    place. 


«  on    ' 
1  and 
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Booth  at  the  Home  of  Dr.  Mudd. 


» 


fit 


s~: 


was  4  o'clock  on  Hie  morning  ofj, 
oril  15,  nearly  six  hours  after  he  had. 
shot  down  Lincoln,  that  Booth,  accom-  [ 
panied  by  Herold,  his  guide,  drew  rein, 
before  the  door  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  ! 
twenty-tivc  mllea  south  of  Washington, 
In  Charles  County,   Md. 

Every  moment  gained  by  the  assassin 
In  his  flight  was  precloua  to  him.  ftor 
cavalry  would  soon  be  on  his  trail,  hunt- 
■  tag  him  down;  but  ho  was  in  agony  from 
his  broken  leg,  and  overtaxed  nature 
now I called  a  halt.  Furthermore  he  leit 
that  in  this  region,  on  the  border  be- 
tween North  and  South,  he  would  not 
be     subject      in     questioning;     the     people 

there  bad  long  since  ceased  to  question 
strangers.  Vet  Booth  did  not  rely  on  a 
'  slight  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Mudd  as  a 
safeguard,  and  rode  to  the  doctor's  door 
dlsgulshed  by  a  false  beard  and  a  shawl 
about  his  neck. 

Dr    Mudd   was  a  hard-working,  honest 
country    practitioner,   32   years   old,    living 
villi    i  *.s    wife    and    four    young    children 
on    a    farm.'     His    home    was    about    four 
miles    northeast    of    l'.ryantown,    but    not 
on   the   direct    load    from    Washington.    It 
stood  somewhat  back   from  tho  road,  at 
the    bead   of  a  narrow    bog,    some   fltteen  f 
.  miles  long,  known  as  the  Zaklah  Swamp,  1 
1  .  „     it   the  r.uuicro'iis  leetlers  oi  the   v\  1- 1 
eomico    River,    a   tributary    of   the   Poto- 1 

mac  ...    .,    I 

Dr.    Mudd's    sympathies    were   with   the 
South,     but     beyond     .sheltering     a    small 
band    of    Coal,  derate    soldiers    for    a    few 
'  days   on    his   ]  lace    In   1861    he   had    taken 
no"  active   part    in    the    war. 

Dr.  Mudd  had  met  Booth  in  tho  pre- 
cedlng  November,  when  Booth  went  into 
Charles  County  to  learn  the  roads  to 
the  Potomac,  In  preparation  for  his  pro- 
posed kidnapping  of  Lincoln.  Dr.  Mudd 
had  then  been  introduced  to  Booth  at 
church  and  Booth  had  been  his  unde- 
'  sired  guest  that  night,  having  asked 
tlu>  doctor  to  direct  him  to  a  man  who 
could  sell  him  !•  horse.  Dr.  Mudd  had 
next  met  Booth  accidentally  on  the 
Btreet  In  Washington  on  December  23, 
and  had  introduced  hlm,  at  Booth's  re- 
quest,  to  John    H.   Burratt. 

When  Booth  came  to  his  door  at  dawn 
with  a  broken  leg,  wearing  a  beard  and 
with  his  face  muffled  in  a  shawl,  Dr. 
Mudd  saw  he  was  a  suspicious  charac- 
ter; hut  ho  ever  afterward  maintained 
that  he  did  not  penetrate  Booth's  dls- 
B  uisc. 

Setting   Booth's   Broken    Leg. 
Dr.    Mudd    had    not    felt    well    In    the 
nighl  of  April    14,  and    when    his   slum- 
ber was  disturbed  by  a  loud  knock  at 


The  man  at  the  door  said  that  his 
friend  had  suffered  a  broken  leg-  from 
his  horse  stumbling  and  falling  on  him 
and  was  in  great  need  of  medical  at- 
tendance. 

Dr.  Mudd  at  once  said  lie  would  do 
what  he  could  for  the  man.  and.  slip- 
ping on  some  clothing,  he  helped  assist 
the  woifnded  traveler  from  his  horse 
and  into  the  parlor,  where,  with  a 
groan,   he   sank  upon  a  lounge. 

The  doctor's  wife  having  brought  a 
candle,  Dr.  Mudd  began  an  examina- 
tion of  the  wounded  man's  leg.  lie 
found  it  so  swollen  that  his  riding  boot 
could  not  be  drawn  off.  While  his  wife 
prepared  bandages  and  splints  the  doc- 
tor, aided  by  Herold,  helped  Booth  up- 
stairs, and  as  he  lay  upon  a  bed  cut 
the  boot  from  his  injured  leg.  He 
found  that  the  small  front  bone,  or 
fibula,  had  been  broken  at  right  angles 
about  two  inches  above  the  instep.  He 
set  it  as  best  lie  could,  binding  it  up  in 
splints  Improvised  by  cutting  Hi)  a 
wooden    bandbox. 

Herold    «t   l»r.    Hludd's   Table. 

During  the  operation  Booth  lay  with 
the  shawl  still  about  his  neck  and  his 
face   (Mined    to   the   wall.      Dr.    Mudd   lift 

him  thus,    m    the   care   of     his     friend. 
There   was  a  bed   for  each   in   the   room. 

At  breakfast  time  Booth's  companion 
came  downstairs  and  partook  of  the 
meal  with  Ihe  family.  He  bald  that  his 
name  was  Tyson  and  that  bis  friend's 
name  was  Tyler.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Potomac,  h<-  said,  and  he 
asked  bow  far  it  was  to  the  river.  Dr. 
Mudd  tohi  him  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles. 

Herold.  or  "Tyson."  talked  as  cheer- 
fully and  gliblj  at  Dr.  Mudd's  break- 
fast table  as  if  he  had  not  a  care  in 
the  world.  He  mentioned  the  names  of 
various  Maryland  families.  Mrs.  Mudd 
,  asked  him  it  he  was  a  re:  ideut  of  the 
county,  and  he  answered,  "No  ma'am, 
but  I've,  been  frollicklng  around  for 
live  or  six  months." 

The  doctor's  wife,  with  motherly  so- 
Mcltude,  was  moved  by  the  young 
man's  manner  to  admonish  him  with 
the  words:  "All  play  and  no  work 
i  makes  Jack  a  bad  boy.  Your  father 
ought   to   make   you    go    to   work." 

Herold  replied  lightly  that  his  father 
was  doad,  ami  that  he  was  "ahead  of 
the  old   lady." 

lu    his    talk    the    young    man    revealed 

the  weakness  of  character  that  had  made 

him     a     wilUng     dupe     of     Booth    .jn^  the 

months    of    the    actor's    plotting    against 

L  _  !__._ 

Lincoln.     No  thought  of  his  good   mother 

or  bis  seven  sisters  in  Washington,  whom 

-    he   had   left   to   follow    the    fortunes   of  a 

his  door  he  usked  his  wife  to  see  what    hunted    assasslu,    seemed    to    enter    Her- 

was    wanted.      She    demurred,    and    the 'old's  mind.  i* 

Utter   breakfast,   young   "Tyson"    retired 


lloolll       Kelllset      Food. 

Shortly  before  dinner  time  Herold  came 
downstairs,  He  was  as  cheerful  as  be- 
fore. At  dinner  he  again  talked  freely. 
Ho  said  he  and  his  friend  "Tyler"  were 
anxious  to  reach  the  Potomac,  and  he 
thought  he  would  bo  oblj^ed  to  buy  a 
carriage  in  which  to  continue  their  jour- 
ney. He  asked  Dr.  Mudd  if  he  knew 
where  a  suitable  vehicle  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  doctor  told  him  that  he 
thought  his  father,  who- lived  about  two 
.eiiles  away,  had  one  which  could  be 
'borrowed.  He  was  going  to  Bryantown,  ., 
the  nearest  village,  after  dinner,  and  Mr.  ( 
"Tyson"  could  go  along  with  him. 

The  two  set  out  together  on  horseback 
in  the  early  afternoon. 

They  found  that  the  elder  Mudd  did  net 
Wish    to    lend    his    carriage,    as    he    had 
planned   to   take   bis  family   to  church  In 
it    the    following   day,    which    was    Kaster 
Sunday.     Dr.   Mudd's  companion  rode  on  I 
a  short  «    y  vith  Mai  t  .ward  B»unto.-n,  • 
then  saying  he  would  return  to  the  house 
and  endeavor  to  continue  his  journey  on  , 
horseback,  he  turned  back. 

During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Mudd  and  i 
the  young  man  Mrs.  Mudd  had  endeav- 
ored  to  minister  to  tho  comfort  of  the 
suffering  stranger  In  her  front  chamber 
by  taking  him  up  some  cake  and  wine.  | 
I  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  how  ho  felt,  J 
I  Booth  answered:  "My  back  aches  aw- 
'  fully.  I  must  have  hurt  it  when  the 
horse  fell  and  broke  my  leg."  He  re- 
fused the  cake  and  wine  and  asked  for 
brandy.  Mrs.  Mudd  replied  that  there 
was  none  in  the  house,  but  that  Di. 
Mudd  had  some  good  whisky,  'this  was 
declined.  The  stranger  then  asked  if  he 
could  borrow  shaving  materials.  Mrs. 
Mudd  brought  then,  and  left  him.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  interview  he  had 
lafn  with  his  back  to  her  and  she  did  not 
see  his  face. 

Suspicion!  (iuc»t«  Depart, 
On  the  return  of  Herold.  Mrs.  Mudd 
heard  footsteps  In  the  chamber  and 
soon  learned  that  the  two  men  were 
•preparing  to  leave  the .  house  Their 
hori£**Kero  brought  from  the  ■table 
to  the -floor  and  the  injured  man.  hob- 
bling on  a  rude  crutch  that  bad  been 
made  for  him  by  Dr.  Mudd's  gardener. 
caffle  painfully  down  the  stairs  to 
take  his  leave.  M.s.  Mudd  then 
noticed  that  he  had  shaved  off  his 
mustache  and  that  his  beard  was  false. 
She  saw  a  part  of  it  detached  from 
his  face.  Tho  wounded  man  mounted 
With  difficulty,  his  pale  face  a  pic- 
ture of  agony,  and  the  two  rode  slow 


doctor,    in 
the   door. 


his    night    clothes,    went    to 

There,  In   the  gray  light  of|to    the    chamber    when    Booth    lay. 
a  Ion  cry  dawn,   be  found  a  young"  man    breakfast   that    Mrs.    Mud  I   had    sent  hlm 
standing   holding    the    bridles   of     two    untouched  0u  a  tray  bealde  him 
horses,    on    one   of    which   another    man  I 
t  .i     mounted 


son    Wilmer's." 

Dr.   Mudd  returned.     He  had   gone   to 
the    town    and     there     bad    learned    tba 

Lincoln    had     been     asaaaslni  t<  d, 
that    the    assassin    was     ■      deapei 

.,   Boj  u    ( well  know  n   In   that  sec- 


.._t , 


lion)    or   S    man    named    Booth 


•    If 


UliiJfc-*.. 


Dr.  iM  n. hi  was  excited~hy  tne~~  news, 
though  it  did  not  occur  to  him  how 
closely  it  was  destined  to  touch  his 
own  life.  On 'his  way  homo  he  stop- 
ped at  a  neighbor's  to  order  some 
timber  for  fence  rails.  lie  there  de- 
clared the  death  of  Lincoln  was  a 
great  calamity  and  added  that  if  the 
assassin  was  named  Booth  he  might 
know  him.  as  he  knew  a  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  '•But,"  he  added,  "I  under- 
stand there  are  several  brothers  of 
them,  and  it  may  not  be  the  one  I 
know." 

When  Dr.  Mudcl  reached  home  and 
heard  from  his  wife  her  story  of  the 
departure  of  his  mysterious  guests, 
he  declared  that  he  must  return  at 
once  to  Bryantown  and  tell  the  of- 
ficers. 

It  was  now  dark  and  Mrs.  Mudd 
terrified  at  the  thought  of  remaining 
in  the  house  without  a  protector, 
begged  him  lo  slay  home  that  night. 
The  murderers  might  learn  of  his 
mission,  return  before  he  came  back, 
and  in  revenge  kill  her  and  the  chil- 
dren, lie  could  send  word  tomorrow 
when   he   went   to  church. 

Dr.  Mudd  yielded  to  his  wife's  en- 
treaties—an  indulgence  that  went  hard 
with    him    later. 

Tomorrow;     .Booth     nud»     a     liidiug 

lillicr. 

[Conjriglit,  1416,  by  Winflcid  M.  Thompson.) 


DAVID    K.    IlKltOI.n,    BOOTH'S    COMPANION   IN   FLIGHT. 
(The  Picture   Shows   Herold   After   His   Capture.     lie    Was   Naturally   a   Gay   and 
Trifling   Character.     He  was  but   20  Years   Old. 
(I'liutu  by  Llurclincr,  ill  the  Library  of  Comgrefls  Collection.) 
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BOOTH'S    ROllTK    FROM     WASHINGTON     TO     Till-:     POTOMAC,     AM) 
HOUSES   AT    uiiii  il    II IJ   HV1.TK1). 

iieroni  decided  i<>  push  on  in  search  of 


"When     John     Wilkes  'Hoolii     and      his 


!  a  road  op  a  guide.    Leaving  Booth  alone  '< 


loropanlon  und  guide.  David  K.  J  lerold.  ,  by  ,,,„  mt)e  ,lmlTh,  u<e  younger  man 
-m  tho  afternoon  of  April  15.  isu,,  r«de  rode  westward  a  mile  and  a  hair  to  a 
iway  from  the  homo  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  I  ilOUse_tl)e  shanty  of  a  negro,  Olio  Oa- 
Mudd,  in  Charles  county,  Md.,  where  i  waid  Swann.  HeroW  aroused  the  negro, 
that  morning  they  had  loiind  shelter  and  r"ttnj  w|th  tne  promise  of  money  pursuaded 
medical  aid  for  the  assassin,  their  trail,  hjm  t0  fcl>  ()(  ,vheio  Booth  was  and  act 
which  by  tins  time-  had  been  taken  "P  [ aa  tjiejf  guide  to  the  home  of  Col.  tiamiiRl 
oy  pursuing  cavalry,  ended  as  completely  I  cox,  a  i.  an  tr.  lahosc.  known  Seuthern 
is  footstepu  lu  water.  I  sympathies   Booth    felt    ho    coulo    appeal 

l   was   near   nlghtfull    when   they   loft    tucceasrully  for  shelter  amVponwt^neau 
Mudd'a  house,  taking  an  obscure  road    col.    Cox    lived    fourteen    miiis    west    of 


into  tin-   wilds  «>f  the  /.oni.ii.  swams  to 
i he    westward,    on   their   way    toward   the 
Potomac.      Darkness    overtook    them    as 
they    rod.-)   slowly    in    this    Wild    region. 
itooth    Buffered    great    pain    from     his 

bri  i.  ii  leg.  The  road  was  bad,  und  they 
finally  lost  their  way,  west  of  the  village 
of  Bryantown,  which  was  four  miles 
south  nf  i>r  Mudd's.  Hulling  at  a  lonely 
wayside  building,  a  negru  church  called 
i  ii  ice's   i  lhapel,    ihe<        id  a    conference, 


Dr.  Mudd.  and  was  bis.  friend,  lio  had 
known  something  of  Booth's  earlier  wild 
plan  to  kidnap  Lincoln,  and  doubtless 
had  countenanced  it  as  a  war  enter- 
prise, 
About    i    o'clock    in    the    morning    of 

Easter    Sunday,    April    16,    Col.    Cox    Was 
aroused    bj    a    knock    at    his    door,      lie 
found    there  a   young  man    and   saw    In 
tho  moonlight  a  little  way  from  thi 
u  man  on  horseback.  They  requested  thai 


he  takothemTn7~lie  told  them  that  un- 
less they  could  identify  themselves  to 
his  satisfaction  ho  could  not  give  then: 
shelter.  The  President  had  been  aaaas- 
slnated  and  he  could  entertain  no  strang- 
ers. Ho  then  closed  the  door  and  le- 
turned  to  his  bed. 

ii,  1 1  i.  ii«l.  .1    l>y    Col.    tin. 

"\v.ih  this  rebuff  from  the  door  of  a 
Southern  man,  itooth  had  the  tirst  evi- 
dence of  the  world's  abhorrence  of  his 
crime.  There  in  the  moonlight,  in  the 
yard  of  Dr.  (.'ox's  home,  he  held  another 
conference  with  the  weak  youth  who 
Was  now  ills  only  reliance.  Then  paying 
the  negro  and  dismissing  him.  Booth 
rode  slowly  to  the  shelter  of  a  gully  half 
a  mile  from  the  Cox  home.  Ho  knew  uf 
no  other  place  to  go  and  his  physical 
suffering  from  his  broken  leg  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear.  In  the  gully 
the  two  men  dismounted  and  threw 
themselves  <"i  the   ground   to  real. 

in  the  early  morning,  being  disturbed 
in  his  mim!  by  tho  midnight  call  and  he- 
Ueving  thai  the  men  were  concealed  near 
bis  house,  CoL  Cox  rode  out  and  searched 
for  them.  He  soon  found  them  In  BOme 
Pines,  and  although  they  were  armed, 
they  made  no  effort  to  prevent  his  ap- 
proach. 

Booth,  always  ahle  to  play  upon  the 
sympathy  <>C  man  or  woman,  begged  Col 
Cox  to  aid  him,  and  having  won  his 
promise,  revealed  himself  as  the,  assas- 
sin of  Lincoln.    To  prove  his  Identity  he 

showed  Cox  his  initials,  J.  W.  I!..  In 
India  ink  on  his  right  wrist.  Cox,  though 
he  now  knew  what  already  he  must  have 
suspected,  was  so  lille.d  with  compassion 
for  Booth  that  he  resolved  to  aid  him  to 
escape. 

Jones,     <!>•■    "Blockade    Jiu  ii  in- r." 
i    The    only   person    Col.    Cox    knew    who 
could    help    the   two   fugitives   across    the 

Potomac  was  Thomas  A.  Jones,  his  fos-  i 
in-    brother,    who    lived    about    four   miles. 
southwest  of  his  home.   tdVard  the  river. 
Jones  dining  tin;  war  ha.i  been  employed 
as   a   mail   carrier  or    "bio  'kade   runner" 
for    the    Confederates,    making    frequent 
trips    across    the    Potomac    aiid    between] 
Maryland    and    Richmond,      lie   had   been 
suspected,  but  never  caught. 

On   Sunday  afternoon   Jones   received  a 
visit    from    the    udopted    son    of    Samuel 

Cox,    \iho   said    his    "father  wanted   to   See 

Mr      Jones     about     getting     some     seed 

corn."  The  young  m;:'i  added  significant- 
ly, ".Some  strangers  Were  at  OUT  house 
last   night." 

Accustomed  to  move   with  secrecy,  and 

'  to    be    sparing    With    his    words.    Mr.    Joins 

did  nut  pur  ue  the  conversation,  but 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  with  the 
young  man  to  the  Cox  house,  i  >n  his  ar- 

livul    there   Col.    I'nX    told   him   of   tin     visit 

of  the  two  fugitives,  taking  him  aside 
Into  an  open  space  ii-ir  the  house  to 
make  the  communication. 

When   he   had   finished  he  added,  as  if 
putting  Into  words  the  thoughts  of  both: 

"Tom,    we   must    get    those   men   i 

the  river." 

Jones  was  silent  a  moment  and  said:    "l 

3  will   see   what   1    can   do;    the    chances  are 

uinst  me."     Lie  then  said  he  must  see 

I  the  men.    Coj&'old  him  where  they  were 

Ird     i'0(    i  iugh|    I, mi    a    signal,    a 

1  Cerium     Wl le.     thai    l.e     II, UU     U 
pi oai  liing  them. 
BootiVa   Place    ol    Concealment. 
TUioih's      hilling      plaCfl      was      about      '.'10 

\\m'!t  south  ol   the  present   railroad  ham- j 
I  '£•#"   <ON  s  Station,   or  Bel   Altor. 
I  KRcre  Joni  a  came  upon  a  bay  mare  with  ! 
Uluidle  and  saddle  on.   graslng  loose  In  u' 
I  small    open    »<pace.    He    caught    the   aiil- 
i   ami    Hod    her   t..   a    tree,    then   gave 

his  signal    whislle.      lu    a    moment   U    v. mug 
I  man    Stepped    out    of    (I    doilSO    growth    at 


J 
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~» 
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blockade   runner    yafl 
with    the    beauty    of    t li  • 


the  edge  of  the  clearing'  nnd  st~ooiT~be- 
fore  him.  He  carried  a  carbine,  cocked 
and  ready  for  liriiiK.  and  demanded 
sharply:  "Who  are  you  and  what  do  you 
want  '.'" 

Jones  answered  that  he  was  a  friend; 
lhat  he  had  been  sent  by  Cox.  The. 
young  man  then  said  ''Follow  me."  and 
led  the  way  about  thirty  yard.-;  Into  the 
undergrowth.  When  they  halted,  Jones 
saw  another  man  lying  on  the,  ground 
wiili  a  blanket  partly  drawn  over  him. 
This  was  Booth.  A  slouch  hat,  carbine, 
two  pistols,   a  Unite   and  a   crutch  were 

beside    him, 

The  Confederal 
at   once   struck 
man  before   him,  and  also  by  his  pallor 

and    evident    suffering.      His    voice    was 
melodious  and  his  personality  so  appeal- 
ing   that    Jones    at    once    resolved    to    stop 
at   nothing  in  giving  him  aid. 
"Murderer  though  1   knew  him   to  be," 

Jones  wrote  many  years  after,  "his  con- 
dition so  enlisted  my  sympathy  In  his 
behalf  lhat  my  horror  of  his  deed  was 
almost  forgotten  in  my  compassion  for 
the  man." 

Jones  therefore  promised  to  bring 
IJooth  food  and  to  watch  an  opportunity 
to  pet  him  across  the.  river. 

Booth  was  fated  to  lie  nearly  a  week 
in  this  hiding  place  before  Jones  could 
start  him  on  his  way  southward  -a  week 
In  which  troopers  swarmed  in  that  part 
of  Maryland  and  detectives  searched  all 
the  nearby  hamlets  and  towns,  without 
b.  ins  able  to  trace  him  beyond, the  home 
of  Dr.   Aludd. 

Tomorrow— -The   kpihyIi    for    Hootb. 
(Copyright,  iri5,  by  WlnfkM  M.  Thonirwm.J 
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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The  Inner  Story  of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 

By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON. 


Arrest  of  Dr.  Mudd,  Who  Set  Booth's  Leg. 


l)R.  SAMUEL  A.  MUDD,  WHO  SET  BOOTH'S   HKOKEiN   l.KG,  AVD  HIS  WIFE. 

Photo  of  Dr.  Mudd  was  made  at  the  Dry  Toitugas  military  prisun,  to  which 
he  was  sentenced  for  life.  That  of  his  wife  was  made  ufter  hid  release  by  par- 
dun   in   IStiy. 


The    doctor:;    message    was    communi- 
cated by  nis  cousin  through  a  third  per- 
son to  Ldeuh  David  D.  Dana,  of  the  mill- 
police,   who  had  arrived   In   the  town 
Saturday     with     a 


tary 

from    Washington    on 

.avail  v   .sto>-t.     Ueut.    Dana   sent   for  Di 


The  hist  clow  to  the  course  taken  by 
Booth  through  Charles  County,  Md.,  on 
his  way  from  Washington  to  the  Poto- 
mac was  furnished  by  a  person  known 
in  history  as  one  of  the  Lincoln  con- 
spirators—Dr.   Samuel   A.   Mudd. 

It  was   at   Dr.   Mudd's   house,   twenty-  George    Mudd   and    nterviwed   him.   but 
rue    miles    south    of      Washington     and   did  not  act  on  his  information  until  the 
about  four  miles  northeast  of  Bryantown,  next  day.    when  a  numb*   of  d    ...    yes 
that    Booth     and     his     companion,    arrived    from    Washington    and    propped 
drew   rein  at  daylight    to  follow  up  the  clew 
morning    following;    the  ,     Thus    a    dela 


Md., 

David    E.     Her. lid, 

on    Atiiii    In,    the 
'•asslnatlon. 

r.     Mudd     hud 
,    given    him    a 


set  Booth's  fractured 
bed  ami,  when  Herold 
J  they  must  keep  on,  had  pointed  out 
Herold    a    short    cut      across     Zekiah 

.vamp  to  the  place  he  said  Ihey  wished 
to  r.-ach  Piney  Church. 

That  was  on  Saturday  forenoon,  be- 
fore the  doctor  had  heard  Of  the  assas- 
sination. Returning  from  Bryantown, 
where  he  had  heard  the  news,  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  finding  his  guests  gone 
and  by  his  wife's  declaration  that  the 
man  Willi  the  broken  hg  wore  a  false 
in  ard. 

DI  -muled  from  returning  to  the  town 
at  once  to  tell  the  officers  there  about 
his  visitors,  ir .  Mudd  decided  to  sena 
won!     to    them  tt    morning    when    he 

went  to  church. 

mi  K.ister  morning,  at  St.  Mary's 
I'athollc  Church,  near  Bryantown,  Dr. 
Mudd  met  a  cousin,  Dr.  George  i>.  Mudd. 
and  gave  him  a  message  to  the  officers 
■« .  ■  1 1 1  r  the  two  men  who  had  been  at  his 
house, 

In  the  leisurely  manner  nf  llu  time 
and  place,  111  ■  country  without  good 
load. i.  before  the  days  ol  leU>phoni  and 
union  ,  people  i»"i  accustomed  to  haste, 
Ibis  meSSOKl  did  ""<■  reach  Ihe  iiulhorl- 
■   -  ••mil   Muiidaj  • 


of  three  days  resulted 
between  the  time  that  Booth  left  Dr. 
Mudd's  and  the  inking  Up  of  his  Hail  by 
his  pursuers. 

Dr.    Mudd   and    the    Delevttvea. 
Serial    Washington    detectives,   accom- 
panied   by    Dr.    George    Mudd     who    was   a 
stanch    Union    man— went    to    Dr.    Mudd's 

house  on  Tuesday.  April  IS.  Dr.  Mudd 
was  absent  making  professional  calls. 
but  soon  returned.  HiS  manner  showed 
alarm,  and  when  questioned  'lc  gave 
sparing  ahswers.  An  educated  man.  be 
knew  what  to'  expect  if  the  cloud  of 
suspicion  settled  on  him  In  that  time 
of  passion  wid  vengeance,  and  lie  feared 
for  his  wife  and  his  lour  little  ones  if  he 
were,  torn  from  them.  He  had  done 
nothing  more  for  the  stranger  who  hud 
visited  him  In  distress  than  any  humane 
doi  tor  would  have  done;  bul  he  bad 
uided  him,  and  sent  him  on  his  way,  and 
now  the  government  by  proclamation 
had  declared  thai  such  aid  was  punish- 
able by  death. 
The   fact    that    Dr.    U  Idd    had    sent    news 

of  his  mysterious  visitors  to  the  authori- 
ties weighed  lightly  with  his  Inter- 
rogators, ngainsl  hN  reluctance  to  peak 
Freely,  I It  ,<:,>■  won  d  thi  Ir  qui  itlons, 
but  ■<  ■  n  ,,  ,  .  \  olunteei  little  Informa- 
tion.   H.U    ftiBrm    "»•■    nervousness    con- 

demued    I    g,    i0    hi*    llutUifUoie. 


At  this  Interview  the  name  01  Booth 
was   not   spoken,    nor  was   a    photograph 

Of    the    assassin    shown     Dr.     Mudd.        1 1  is 

description  ol  the  crippled  stranger  con- 
vinced tie  detectives,  however,  that  ihe 
man    was    Booth. 

Booth's     Hooi     I'ruil  neeal. 

On  April  -■'•  Ihe  detectives  made  a  sec- 
ond Visit  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Mudd.  Dr. 
Mudd     as     this     interview     produced     the 

long   riding  hoot    he   had  cut   front   Booth's 

foot  before  setting  his  leg.  The  detectives 

demanded     Why     he     had     not    produced     it 

before.  He  stated  that  it  had  been 
thrown  under  the  bed  Oil  which  Booth 
had  slepl  and  that  when  they  called  be- 
fore be  had  not  thought  Of  it.  H  hud 
since   been   brought   to   his  attention. 

Kxaniinatioii  of  the  boot  showed  that 
it  was  marked  on  the  inside  "J.  Wilkes." 
An  effort  was  made  to  discern  another 
won!  on  Ihe  Iheorj  thai  "Booth"  had 
been  scratched  nut,  No  trace  of  another 
word    COItld     be     fr-Und.       The    boot    doubt- 

less  had  belonged  to  one  of  Booth's 
w  irdrobes  when  he  acted  unii^r  the 
name  of  John    Wilkes, 

Dr.   Mudd  again   went  o\  er   the  details 

of  Booth's  slay  at  his  house,  aid  told 
how  he  showed  Herold  the  way  across 
the  swamp.  He  acknowledged  thit  he 
had  been  introduced  to  Booth  in  the  pre- 
ceding November,  when  Booth  was  in 
that  section  on  the  ostensible  business 
of    buying    a    farm. 

Dr.  Mudd  was  now  shown  a  photo- 
graph of  Booth,  and  was  asked  If  he 
recognized  il  as  that  of  the  man  whose 
leg  he  had  set.  He  answered  that  there 
was  a  resemblance  hi  the  hair  and  e.\  es," 
but  that  the  man  wore  a  beard  and 
was  so  debilitated  that  the  resemblance 
was   not  great  enough  for  recognition. 

The  interview  ended  with  the  detectives 
telling  Dr.  Mudd  that  he  must  come 
with  them  to  Bryantown;  that  doubtless 
his  detention  would  be  brief. 

So  bidding  farewell  to  his  weeping  wife 
and  children,  Dr.  Mudd  rode  away  with 
the  detectives.  He  was  destined  not  tf 
see  his  home  again  for  four  years,  afte- 
a  sentence  to  life  imprisonment  at  th 
Dry  Tortugas.  in  the  Gulf  of  Mcxio 
hud    been    abated    by    pardon. 


1  lie     Case     Again-.!      Dr. 

At     Bryantown    Dr.    Mudd 


Mudd. 


bringing    forward    Ihe    bool. 


was     la' 

before   Col.    II.    1 1.    Wells,   of   the  Twei 
sixth  Michigan  Regiment,  head  of  a  i 
tary  commission  of  three  officers  app> 
to    obtain     facts    regarding    the    assy 
In  three  interviews,  between  Friday 
and     Sunday,     one     of     which    lastec" 
hours.       Dr.     Mudd    went    over    and 
the  story  of  his  acquaintance  with 
and   stated   that   on   reflection    he   n 
lieved     that     the     man     he     trcate 
Booth. 

That  was  all;  yet  the  officers  ° 
doctor  must  be  concealing  BOincl!** 
th. in  the  vase  against    Dr.   Mud;p*" 

black        lie    bad    strong    Soulhei  iyWe£ 
ll.h  s.       He     hud     been     taid\      in   A>\ 

the   authorities   of    Booth's    k'lsl 


\n 


on* 


«v 


p\A 


The  one  question   that   ninai' _,.    *"\ 
we  red  b)  convincing  evidence  \'xf    "*tJ 
i  ognhte    Hooih    and    kno     ^p  *1^, 

the   assassin    when    be    treatea       ' 
bellied    him   on   his   way'.'     Dr.    Mini,.    .    . 
eiiuiiv    affirmed,   even  after  he  bad  been 
pardoned    from    life    Imprisonment,    thai 

he    did    not.      At    the    time    Ol     Dr.     Mudd's 

arresl    two   residents  of   Charles   County 

tn  whom  Booth  had  lineal..!  himself  as 
the  a.  i  in  wire  biding  lilm,  at  risk  of 
iiu  ir  Uvea  and  they  were  never  to  an- 
swer the  law.  The)  were  Col.  Samuel 
i'n\  ami  Thomas  A     tones 

Tomorrow  —  iiootii    in    iii.iin_. 
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BOOTH  IN  HIDING  IN  MARYLAND 


THE    WASHINGTON    HERALD,   THURSDAY, 


APRIL   22.   inirr 


John  "Wilkes  Booth  shot  Lincoln  at 
10:15  on  the  evening:  of  April  14,  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  left 
the  Maryland  home  of  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Mudd,  who  had  set  his  leg,  broken  in 
hia  jump  from  the  theater  boa  after 
nrlng  the  faial  shot.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, April  lii,  he  was  concealed  by,  Col. 
Samuel  Cox  in  a  pine  thicket  near  his 
home,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Tort  Tobacco,  and  three  miles 
from  the  Potomac  River,  thirty  miles 
south  of  Washington.  There  is  now  a 
railroad  station  at  this  spot,  known  as 
Bel    Alton.  j 

Here  Booth  lay,  waiting  a  chance  to 
get  across  the   river,   until   Friday   even- 

«  log— six  days  and  live  nights.  Cavalry 
scoured  the  country  farther  south  in 
quest  of  him.  At  one  time  he  heard 
the  clank  of  sabers  and  the  pounding  of 

.  hoofs  as  a  squadron  acting' as  an  escort 
to  detectives  cantered   past  his  place   of 
concealment. 
That    the    assassin,    debilitated    by    ex- 

'  posure  and  suffering  agony  from  his 
swollen    and    broken    limb,    survived    the 

j  sufferings  of  a  week  In  the  open— a  week 
of  cloudy  days,  with  scarcely  a  ray  of 
sunshine,  and  cold,  misty  nights— was 
duo  to  the  ministration  of  .Thomas  A. 
Jones,  a  former  "blockade  runner"  on 
the  Potomac  and  Confederate  mall  car- 
rier, to  whose  care  Col.  Cox,  his  foster 
brother,  had  commended  l?uoth.  But  lor 
the  sympathy  and  secret  aid  ^'  these 
two  men.  Booth  and  his  companion  and 
guide,  David  E.  Herold,  probably  would 
have  been  taken  within  twenty-four 
hours    after    leaving    Dr.    Mudd  s. 

It  was  Easter  morning,  April  10,  when 
Jones  was  sent  by  Cox  to  Booth  and 
Herold.     The  next  morning  he  took  food  J 

I  and  a  flask  of  hot  coffee  In  his  overcoat 
pockets  and  a  basket  of  corn  on  his 
arm,  and  rode  away  from  his  farm  as  \t\ 
he  were  going  to  feed  his  hogs,  which 
ran  wild  in  the  woods.  Making  sure  he 
was  not  observed,  ho  rodo  to  Booth's 
place    of    concealment. 

Booth,     lying    on     the    ground    with     a 
blanket    over    him    and    his    arms    beside  i 
him,    greeted    his    newly-found    protector! 
With     questions     as     to     the     prospect     of 
crossing    the    Potomac.     Jones    told    him 
he  must  wait  until  the  coast  was  clear; 

there  were  gunboats  patrolling  the  river, 

and   the  country   was  alive  with  cavalry. 

Jones    muhiIh   by    Booth. 

"While  Jones  was  Bpeaktng  thus  the  un- 
mlstakabla  sound  of  cavalry  on  the 
march  came  to  his  cars.  Booth  also  heard 
the  sounds  and  conreotly  Judged  their1' 
meaning.  The  cavalry  were  searching 
for   him. 

All  throe  men  held  their  breath  as 
tho  troopers  passed.  "When  they  were 
none.  Jones  said  to  Booth,  "You  see.  mv 
friend,    w<    must    wait."     Booth    replied: 

"Yes.      1    have    it   all    lo   you." 


Caution  pioiriple'd  Booth's  protector  to 
advise  that  the  mare  on  which  the  as- 
sasin  had  ridden  thus  far  and  the  roan 
horse  that  had  carried  his  companion  be 
put  out  of  the  way,  as  a  neigh  from 
either  might  betray  Booth's  hiding  place. 

ilis  advice  was  accepted,  anil  Franklirt 
A.  Hob]*,  foreman  on  Col.  Cox'a  farm, 
who  coulj  be  trusted  with  the  secret, 
was  sent  by  Jones  to  dispose  of  the  ani- 
mals. He  led  them  deep  into  a  swamp 
and    there    shot   them. 

Foul    birds    wheeling    above    their    car- 


At  some  period  before  crossing  the  Po- 
tomac, probably  ns  he  lay  in  the  thicket 
counting  the  leaden  hours,  Booth  made 
an  entry  in  his  little  red  leather- 
bound  diary,  which,  with  the  photographs 
of  five  handsoino  women,  each  one  of 
whom  doubtless  had  felt  his  charm,  he 
carried  in  an  Inner  pocket. 

Tn  it  defiantly  he  sought  to  justify  his 
crime.  "Writing  as  If  on  the  night  of  assas- 
sination, he  traced   Ihese  lines  in  pencil: 

"April  13,  14,  Friday,  the  Ides-ITntil  to- 
day nothing  was  ever  thought  of  sacrific- 
ing to  our  country's  wrongs.  For  six 
months  we  had  worked  to  capture.  But. 
our   cause    being    almost    lost,    something 


casses    might    at    any    time    In    the    next    decisive  and  great  must  be  ddne.    But  i' s 


two  clays  have  guided  the  searching 
cavalry  to  the  spot;  but  the  troopers  did 
not  read  the  signs,  and  entered  the 
swamp,  to  beat  it.  above  the  spot  where. 
In  a  few  days,  the  ooze  covered  the  dead 
animals   from   sight. 

On  Tuesday,  April  18,  Jones  went  to 
the  village  of  Port  Tobacco  for  news. 
He  wished  to  know  which  way  the  hunt 
was  turning  before  he  attempted  to 
ferry  Booth  and  Herold  across  the  river. 

The  most  likely  place  for  news  was 
the  village  barroom,  and  there  Jones 
spent  some  time.  Among  the  men  whom  he 
heard  talking  there  was  Capt.  "William 
Williams  of  Washington,  a  detective  seek- 
ing  Booth. 

Williams  had  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  Jones  and  had  suspected  him  of  be- 
ing a  Confederate  agent.  He  asked  Jones 
to  join  htm  in  a  drink  and  Jones  as- 
sented. As  they  stood  at  the  bar  Will- 
iams looked  steadily  into  Jones'  eyes  and 
said: 

"I  will  give  $100,000  to  any  one  who  will 
give  me  information  that  will  lead  to 
Booth's  capture." 

Not  a  musclo  of  Jones'  countenance 
changed.  llr>  returned  the  detect  ve's 
gaze  and  said,  lightly:  "That  ouglu  to 
get  him  if  money  can  do  It." 

As  Jones  rode  homeward  ids  mind 
dwelt  on  the  detective's  offer,  lie  was  a 
poor  man  and  the  war  had  made  him 
poorer,  for  he  had  been  una  Mo  to  collect 
the  money  due  him  for  his  services  to  the 
Confederacy.  But  the  offer  of  a  fortune 
did  not  tempt  him.  He  had  given'  his 
word  to  Booth,  and,  assassin  though  he 
was,  Jones  felt  that  ho  would  r'--;y  a 
traitor's  part  if  he  betrayed  him. 

Booth    Writes   of    His    Crime. 

The  next  day  Jones'  house  was  seaivhed 
by  cavalrymen.  Nothing  incriminating 
rtvas  found.  No  one  on  tho  place  was  in 
the  secret  guarded  by  Jones,  for  the  man 
had  kept  his  own  counsel,  not  confiding 
even  In  members  of  his  family;  and  they, 
from  years  of  peril  and  secrecy,  had  long 
since  learned  not  to  ask  him  Questions. 

Throughout  the  week  Jones  carried  food 
dally  to  Booth  and  Herold.  He  also  se- 
cured newspapers  for  them,  and  Booth, 
reading  of  tho  world's  execration  of  Mm 
for  his  deed,  gnashed  his  teeth  in  rag.. 
He  had  expected  the  applause  of  the 
South;  not  to  get  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
his  abnormal  vaaitc. 


failure  was  owing  io  others,  who  did  not 
strike  for  their  country  with  a  heart.  1 
struck  boldly,  and  tot  as  the  papers  say,  l 
I  walked  with  a 'firm  step  through  a 
thousand  of  his  friends,  was  stopped,  but 
pushed  on.  A  colonel  was  at  his  side.  I  . 
shouted,  'Sic  temper"  before  I  fired.  Jn 
jumping  broke  m;  leg.  t  pass  all  his 
pickets,  rode  sixty  miles  that  night  with 
the  bone  of  my  leg  tearing  the  flesh  at 
every  Jump. 

"I  can  never  repent  it.  Though  we 
hated  to  kill,  our  country  owed  all  her 
troubles  to  him,  end  God  simply  made 
me  the  instrument  of  his  punishment. 

"The  country  is  not  what  it  was.  This 
forced  union  is  not  what  I  have  loved. 
I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me.  I  have 
no  desire  to  outlive  my  country.  This 
night  (beforo  the  deed)  I  wrote  a  long 
article  and  left  it  for  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  in  which  I 
fully  set  forth  our  reasons  for  our  pro- 
ceeding.    He  or  the  government—" 

Booth  believed  that  a  statement  "no  had 
left  with,  a  friend  to  be  sent  to  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  was  suppressed  by  the 
government.  In  fact,  the  man  to  /rhom 
Booth  handed  it.  John  Matthews,  an 
uctor,  on  discerning  Its  character,  de- 
stroyed it.  The  "others"  to  whom  Booth 
referred  were  the  Southern  leaders,  whom 
Booth  could  not  forgive  for  capitulating. 
'  His  statement  that  he  rode  sixty  miles 
on  the  night  of  his  Crime  was  incorrect; 
the  distance  from  Ford's  Theater  to  Dr. 
Mudd's,  by  the  roads  he  followed,  was 
about  thirty  miles. 

Jones   Has   a  Boat   Kciidv. 

Wiiilo  Booth,  suffering  In  body  and 
mind,  lay  in  the  thicket.  Jones  prepared 
the  means  for  his  e.-~apo  across  the  Po- 
tomac. He  had  a  small  boat— a  valued 
possession  to  a  Southern  man  on  the 
Potomac  at  that  time— and  l'rtJtii  tho  mo- 
ment of  his  meeting  with  Booth  lie  took 
i  care  to  keep  this  boat  out  of   the  hands 

of  !•'. idoral  Bearchera  This  he  <1U  by  re- 
quiring »  freed  slave  who  worked  for 
him,  one  Henry  Woodland,  to  go  out  fish- 
ing daily  in  the  boat.  The  negro  obeyed 
his  orders,  and.  therefore,  was  absent  on 
tho  broad  river  with  the  boat  when  tho 
Icavalry  searched  the  Jones  farm. 


.,»..,»,«.  ■ ..     ,- .    ..   ..   -•  — . 
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At  night  ttye  Hoat  was  moored  in  ;t 
small  crack  about  a  mile  from  the-  house, ! 
known  as  Dents"  Meadow.  This  was  a, 
secluded  spot  between  high  and  heavily 
timbered  cliffs,  covered  with  an  almost 
Impenetrable  jrrowth  of  laurel.  It  was 
from  this   spot  that  Jones  determined   to 

dispatch  Booth  on  his  voyage  across  th«s 
river.  L 

Tomorrow — Booth        t-nilmrka       on   . 
(he    l'otomnc, 

(Copyright,    1015.    Wlnftold  M.    Thompson.) 
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The  Inner  Story  of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 

By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON. 


Booth  Loses  His  Way  on  the  River. 


Saying  farewell  to  their  friend  In  need, 
Thomas  A.  Jones,  the  one-time  "blockade 
runner"  of  the  Potomac,  who,  from  com- 
passion and  without  price,  had  guided 
them  to  the  river,  the  assassin  and  his 
companion,  Herold.  shoved  off  In  their 
skiff  from  the  Maryland  shore,  to  cross 
to  \  Irglnla,  In  the  evening  of  Friday, 
April  21,  almost  at  the  hour  that  Booth, 
seven  days  before,  had  hied  the  fatal 
shot  at  Lincoln. 

The  little  COVO  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked. Dents  Meadow,  was  calm  and 
still;  but  as  Herold  rowed  the  boat  out 
of  It  in  the  white  fog  that  soon  obliter- 
ated all  traces  of  the  bank  the  two 
heard  in  the  broad  river  a  sound  un- 
familiar to  either  I  In;  rower  or  the  des- 
perate, pain-racked  man  who  eat  in  the 
stern  seat,  and  carefully  shielded  with 
an  oil  coat  the  candle  thjiit  lighted  bid 
compass. 

It  was  the  wash  of  the  flood  tide,  of 
which  Jones  had  failed  to  warn  them. 
It  ran  strong  in  the  channel  and  over 
the  shallows  of  the  great  stream,  here 
tive  miles  wide.  In  a  short  time  the 
voyagers  were  in  its  grasp,  being  swept 
steadily  up  stream,  though  they  sought 
by  the  aid  of  the  compass  needle  to  keep 
the  boat's  head  toward  the  Virginia 
shore,  where  they  hoped  to  effect  a  land- 
ing at    Machodoc  Creek. 

Booth  and  Herold  had  set  out  from  a 
point  near  Popes  (.'reek.  Above  there 
the  river  makes  a  great  turn  around  Mat- 
thias Point,  on  the  Virginia  shore,  its 
actual  course  in  consequence  being  for 
some  miles  northeastward. 

As  they  were  swept  into  this  great 
bend  the  refugees  lost  their  bearings 
completely.  Booth  anxiously  held  the 
candle  over  the  compass  glass  until  its 
i  drippings  obscured  the  rapid  turnings  of 
the  card  beneath;  but  Herold  could  not 
\»\-  a  course  from  his  promptings  that 
brought  them  to  land. 

Nine     Federal    GunbostK, 

Hour  after  hour  Herold  rowed  He 
was    not    robust    and    this    labor    probably 

1  was  the  hardest  he  hau  ever  done  in  hi3 
life,  m*  bands  were  blistered  and  his 
body   ached. 

What  passed  between  the  two  men  as 
they  wearily  kept  on,  wrapped  in  the 
log  and  darkness,  cannot  be  told.  Booth 
may  have  menaced  Herold  to  keep  him 
busy  at  the  oars,  or  the  alarms  they 
suffered  may  have  been  spur  enough  to 
the  poor  youth, 
Often  through  the  fog  they  cm, id  bear 

Sounds    that    told     them     they    were    near 
boats.     Once   if    was   the   sound   of  talking; 

again  the  splash  of  paddle  wheels.  The 
war  patrol  of  the  river  by  Federal  gun- 
boats had  not  ceased  when  the  hue  and 
cry  for  Booth  went  out,  and  now  the 
river  was  policed  with  added  vigilance, 
i"  catch  the  assassin,  If  possible,  in  his 
1  ■■  of  the  rlvei  for  hv  this  time  he 
bad  been  traced  Into  Charles  County, 
Md. 


Once  they  were  so  near  a  gunboat  | 
they  saw  Its  form  loom  through  the 
fog.  Resting  on  his  oars  and  holding 
his  breath,  we  may  believe,  Herold  al- 
lowed the  skiff  to  drift  with  the  tide  In 
the    enveloping   gloom    to   safety. 

Had  they  been  detected  and  had  a 
boat  seized  them  there,  blood  doubtless 
would  have  been  spilled,  for  Booth  was 
armed  with  a  carbine  and  two  pistols, 
and  was  resolved  that  he  would  never 
be  taken  alive. 

Ashore     Afcnlii     '"     Maryland. 

At   last,   as   the   deep   gray   of   the   night 
was     lightening     under     the     approaching 
day,   they   found    themselves   on    the  edge 
of    the    current    in    quiet    water    and    the 
shore     appeared.         Herold     put     the     boat 
upon     the     beach     and     got     out.         From 
what    he   could   see,    it    was   not    the    place 
they    had    expected    io   reach.     They   were  | 
indeed    still   on    the   Maryland    side,    about! 
twelve    miles   above    their    starting    point. 
They     had     rowed     into     Avon    ('reek,     an  j 
affluent    of   Nanjcmoy    Creek. 

Hiding  the  boat  in  the  bushes,  and 
Booth  with  it,  Herold  set  out  with  day- 
light to  learn  where  they  were.  Ventur- 
ing cautiously  forth,  be  came  to  the 
house  of  Col.  J.  J.  Hughes.  Here  he  re- 
vealed his  identity  and,  his  story  being 
sympathetically  heard,  was  given  food  to 
last  them  through  the  day  and  direc- 
tions for  resuming  their  voyage  to  MloIi- 
ocloc   Creek   at   night. 

During  the  day  the  fugitives  la>  hid- 
den in  the  woods  where  they  had  land- 
ed. It  was  the  eighth  clay  since  the 
assassination.  Booth  was  now  much  re- 
duced In  strength.  The  night  of  the 
I  crime  and  the  night  following  he  had 
spent  in  the  saddle.  Six  days  and  five 
nights  he  had  lain  without  shelter  in 
the  woods  in  agony  from  his  broken  leg 
and  with  no  comforts  except  cold  food 
and    coffee    brought   him   daily    by   Jones. 

Booth  was  now  wild-eyed,  haggard,  un- 
shaven and  unkempt,  a  shadow  of  the 
gay  and  handsome  young  man  of  eight 
days  before.  He  was  savagely  resentful 
against  the  world  for  its  denunciation 
of  his  crime.  He  had  believed  South- 
ern people  would  acclaim  him  their  liber- 
ator. When  he  found  that  compassion 
for  his  pitiful  plight  was  till  he  could 
command  from  the  most  ardent  support- 
ers of  the  South  that  he  had  met  In  hi;. 
streets  he  began  to  see  what  he  had 
done. 

Booth  Writes  Of  Hit  Crime. 
The  bitterness  of  Booth's  reflections 
on  his  day  of  hiding  by  the  river  is  re- 
vealed in  an  entry  he  made  in  the  little 
red  diary  he  carried,  with  a  lew  wom- 
en's photographs,  In  an  inner  pocket. 
The  date  of  the  entry  is  wrong  — he 
might  easily  lose  track  of  the  days  In 
his  misery-but  its  text  is  a  clear  r.  vela- 
tion  of  the  assassin's  mind.  The  entry 
was   as   follows: 

"Friday.  21. — After  being  hunted 
llko  a  dog;  through  swamps,  wood*, 
and  last  night  being  chased  hv 
gunboats   nil    I    was    forced    to    return, 


wet.  cold  and  starving.  ^WTrn  eveTri 
man's  hand  against  me,  I  am  liere  in  V 
despair.  And  why?  For  doing"  what  J 
Brutus  was  honored  for — what  mad e 
Tell  a  hero;  and  yet  I.  for  striking  ' 
'down  a  greater  tyrant  than  thejM 
ever  knew,  am  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
mon cutthroat. 

"My  action  was  purer  than  <  liner 
of  theirs.  Dne  hoped  to  be  great 
himself;  the  other  had  not  only  his 
country,  but  his  own  wrongs  to  avenge 
country,  but  his  own  wrongs  to  avenge, 
wrong.  I  struck  for  my  country,  and 
that  alone.  A  country  ground  beneath 
this  tyranny,  and  prayed  for  this  end. 
and  yet  behold  now  the  cold  hand  they 
extend  me  I  God  cannot  pardon  me  if 
1  have  done  wrong.  Yet  1  cannot  see 
any  wrong  except  in  serving  a  degener- 
ate   people. 

"The  little — the  very  little — 1  left 
behind  to  clear  my  name,  the  govern- 
ment will  not  allow  to  be  printed.  So 
l  ends  all.  For  my  country  1  have  given 
up  all  that  makes  life  sweet  and  holy, 
brought  misery  upon  my  family,  and 
am  sure  there  is  no  pardon  for  me  in 
heaven,   since   man   condemns  me  so. 

"I  have  only  heard  of  what  has  been 
done  (except  what  1  did  myself),  and 
il  tills  me  with  horror.  Cod!  try  and 
forgive  me  and  bless  iny  mother.  To- 
night I  will  once  more  try  the  liver, 
with  the  intention  to  cross,  although  I 
have  a  greater  desire  and  almost  a 
mind  to  return  to  Washington,  and  in 
Ik  measure  clear  my  name,  which  l\ 
feel    I    can   do. 

"1  do  not  repent,  the  blow  T  struck. 
I  may  before  my  God,  but  not  to  man. 
I  think  1  have  done  well,  though  1 
am  abandoned  with  the  curse  of  Cain 
upon  me,  when,  if  the  world  knew  my 
heart,  that  one  blow  would  have,  made  j 
me  great,  though  I  did  desire  no  great- 
ness. 

"Tonight  I  try  to  escape  these  blood- 
hounds once  more.  Who,  who  can  read 
his  fate?  God's  will  be  done.  I  have 
too  great  a  soul  to  die  like  a  criminal. 
O  may  He,  may  He  spare  me  thai.  an«) 
let  me  die  bravely!  1  bless  the  entire 
world.  Have  never  hated  or  wronged 
any  one.  This  last  was  not  a  wrong 
unless  Cod  deems  it  so.  And  it's  with 
Him  to  damn  or  hlejjs  me.  And  for  this 
brave  boy  with  me",  who  often  prays 
(yes,  before  and  since)  with  a  true 
and  Sincere  heart,  was  it  crime  in  him.' 
If  so,  why  can  he  pi  ay  the  same?  1 
do  not  wish  to  shed  a  drop  of  blood, 
but  T  must  light  the  course.'  'Tis  all 
that's   left    me." 

"The  little  1  left  behind"  was  a  com- 
munication to  a  newspaper,  justifying 
himself,  that  Booth  put  in  the  bands  of 
a  friend,  who  destroyed  it  on  learning 
its  character. 

Tomorrow l.lncol  ii'j,    lu  nerul. 


il    *  i      urn  I    Mm  1  SST  . 
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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The  Inner  Story  of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 

By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON. 


The  Nation's  Tribute  to  Lincoln  Dead 


Lincoln's   funeral   was  one   of   the  must)'  ; 
extraordinary  in  the  world's  history.  Tho;^ 
mourners  numbered   more   than  25,000,000.' 
The  funeral  cortege  moved  over  a  route!* 
more   than   1,500  miles  long,   from   the  Na-f 
llonal  Capital,   where  tho  gn  <i  l    President 
had   laid   down    hi.-^   life   m    the  service  of 
his  country,  to  the  prairie  city  ofl.Spring- 
Ileld,     111.,     whence    he    had    come    a    little 

more  than   four  years  before  to  take  up   i 
the  burdens  of  the  Presidency. 

Along  that  route  various  halts  were 
made,  where  sorrowing  throngs  paid 
their  homage  of  grief  at   the  bier  of  the  t 

best-lOVed  man  of  hi.s   time.     Tin:   Nation's 

tribute   to    Lincoln   dead,    on   this   solemn  P 

funeral    journey,    was    spontaneous     sim- 
ple,   genuine,    showing    now    deeply    the 
plain,   honest  and  loving  man  had  touched 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.     Men   and 
women   gazed   upon   his   features  for   tho 
last   time,   and   wept   beside   his   coffin,    a& 
though    mourning    a    dead    friend.     This 
I  personal    touch    of    sorrow,     this    tribute 
I  to    the    man   and   not    to   the   fallen   ruler, 
|  was    the    distinguishing    feature    of    tho 
great  funeral  of  Abraham   Lincoln. 

This  funeral,  begun  in  Washington  on 
April  19,  lasted  until  Mac  4,  when  the 
body  of  the  President  was  put  to  rest  in 
u  vault  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Spring- 
field, In  the  rolling,  often  country  of 
I  Illinois,  which  he  had  loved  so  well. 
on  Uic  inuriiing  oi  LBtCoin's  death  in 
the  little  bedroom  of  a  iidging  house  in 
Tenth  street.  Washington,  to  which  he 
had  been  removed  from  the  theater  where 
Booth  shot  him,  bis  bodv.  in  a  temporary 
'•ofrln,  Wrfs  taken  to  the  White  House. 
Tli  ■  is  wa.s  embalmed  and  placed  in 
a  suitable  casket,  and  there  It  lay,  in 
the  Hast  Room,  until  the  morning  of 
April    1H. 

Then,  while  the  churches  of  the  coun- 
try were  holding  solemn  services  of 
requiem,  the  body  was  drawn  in  a  great 
funeral  car  through  the  black-draped 
streets    of    Washington    to    the    Capitol, 

Where   it   was   to    lie    in   slate. 

The  strength  and  dignity  of  the  nation 
found  expression  In  (hat  first  singe  of 
Lincoln's  long  funt  ral  journey.  .Sea- 
soned troops,  splendidly  equipped,  from 
the  great  army  that  had  brought  tho 
war  for  tho  t'nlon  to  a  successful  issue 
only  ten  days  before,  foimed  the  funeral 
escort. 

The  new  President,  his  Cabinet,  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  Judges,  army 
and  navy  officers,  foreign  ministers  and 
dignitaries  in  Civil  life  followed  tho  fu- 
neral car.  Among  these  mourners  were 
special  delegations  representing  Lincoln's 
State  of  Kentucky  and  his  adopted  State 
of  Illinois,  uiul  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, in  symbolism  of  Lincoln's  life- 
work  done,  inarched  a  detachment  of 
negro    troops. 


Mourning      tniniin     In     Hull  iniorc. 

From    the    forenoon    of    April    19    to    the 

evening  of  April  2U,  Lincoln's  body  lay 
In  state  under  the  Capitol's  lofty  dome, 
while  mourning  thousands  passed  in  slow 
procession  before  it.  and  viewed  the  pale 
face  beneath  a   plate  of  glass 

It  wss  decided  that  the  funeral  lour- 
ney  should  be  in  reverse  of  the  route 
Lincoln  bad  followed  when  he  came  lo 
Washington    for    his    Inauguration. 

On  the  morning  of  April  -1  the  body 
was  escorted  with  solemn  pomp  t"  a 
funeral  train,  and  placed  in  a  car  that 
had  been  reserved,  in  the  war  time,  for 
the  use  of  the  President,  Here,  on  a 
plain,  black-draped  stand  the  casket  was 
placed.  Across  the  head  ot  the  apart- 
ment was  another  and  much  smaller  cas- 
ket, that  containing  the  body  of  Lincoln's 
littie  son  Willie,  whose  death  at  the 
White  House  In  1862  had  been  a  severe 
blow  to  the  President.  The  little  form 
was  now  to  make  the  lust  journey  to  a 
final  resting  place  in  Springfield. 

An  official  guard  of  honor,  members  of 
the  President's  family,  representatives  of 
State  and  nation,  army  and  navy,  ju- 
diciary and  executive,  occupied  the  train, 
which  at  8  a.  m.  drew  out  of  Washington 
for  the  funeral  Journey. 

The  first  stop  was  at  Baltimore,  the 
city  through  which  Lincoln  had  been 
obliged  to  hurry  at  night  when  on  Ins 
way  to  Washington,  to  escape  supposed 
assassins.  Although  the  day  was  stormy. 
with  heavy  wind  and  rain,  crowds  waited 
the  funeral  train,  and  when  the  body, 
placed  in  a  great  hearse  drawn  by  four 
black  horses  and  escorted  by  military 
forces  and  wailing  bands,  was  taken  to 
the  exchange,  the  people  reverently  bared 
their   heads   as   it   passed. 

Beneath  the  dome  of  the  exchange  the 
coffin  wa.s  placed  upon  a  catafalque,  and 
past  It,  for  an  hour  and  a  hall',  moved 
a  steady  line  of  people.  At  &30  the  coffin 
was  closed  and  the.  funeral  march  was 
resumed  to  a  station,  from  which  the 
train   departed   for   Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  capital  was  reached  at 
S  In  the  evening.  In  its  storm-washed 
streets  throngs  waited  to  watch  the  pass- 
ing of  the  funeral  cortege  to  the  State 
capltol.  Here,  until  midnight,  the  body 
was  exposed  to  view  to  a  stream  of 
mourners.  Next  morning  the  capilol  Was 
opened  at  7,  and  the  crowds  poured  in 
again,  while  disappointed  thousands  wait- 
ed outside.  At  noon  the  funeral  journey 
was  resumed  for  Philadelphia. 

At    Independence    lin'i. 

As  tin-  funeral  train  passed  through 
villugea  and  towns  on  the  line  to  Phila- 
delphia people  assembled  at  the  Btatlons 
and  along  the  line  and  stood  with  bared 
beads  to  watch  it  pass.    For  some  miles 


outside    Philadelphia   the   lines  of  mourn- 
ers  were   practically    continuous. 

Through  streets  densely  crowded  with 
people,  who  bared  their  heads,  the  body 
of  Lincoln  was  borne  in  a  great  funeral 
ear,  escorted  by  military  and  civil  bodies 
and  preceded  by  bands  playing  dirges,  to 
ln>i'  pendence  Hall.      • 

lh-ix-.  in  the  historic  chamber  that  wit- 
nessed the  founding  of  the  republic, 
Lincoln  was  laid.  The  hall  had  been 
draped  In  black  to  receive  him,  and  his 
coffin  was  placed  beneath  a  sable  canopy 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  air  was 
heavy   with    the    scent   of   flower* 

At  10  o'clock  In  the  evening  the 
doors  i.  en:  opened  to  the  public,  who 
until  midnight  filed  past  the  coffin, 
while  bands  stationed  outside  the 
hall  played  dirges.  At  midnight  the 
hall  doors  were  closed;  but  as  the 
funeral  guards  looked  from  liu  win- 
dows at  times  in  the  night  they  saw- 
groups  of  people  in  the  park,  wait- 
ing patiently  for  morning  and  an  op- 
portunity to  gaze  upon  the  fea  lures 
of  Lincoln.  Many  of  them  were  poor, 
and  they  had.  brought  humble  tributes 
of  flowers  fo  place  upoa  Lincoln's 
bier. 

All  day  Sunday  (April  23)  and  until 
1  o'clock  Monday  morning  a  crind 
poured     in     orderly     files     into     Inde- 

lenee     Hill,     ,.u<t     the     coffin    u;,d 

>ut    of    i  he    building. 

Some  of  the  men  who  looked  their 
last  upon  Lincoln  here  recalled  that 
in  that  very  hall,  on  February  22, 
1861,  when  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  up  his  burden,  Lincoln 
had  delivered  a  brief,  eloquent  speech, 
concluding  with  these  words:  "I  have 
[said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing 
to  live  by,  and.  if  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  Almighty  God.  to  die  by."  On  the 
same  day,  at  a  flag-raising  outside 
the  building,  he  had  said  that  the 
country  could  be  saved  without  giving 
up  the  principle  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  adding,  "I  was  about 
to  say  1  would  rather  be  assassinated 
on  this  spot  than  surrender  it." 
Nerviot'M     in     \e»v     York. 

In  tie  forenoon  of  April  24  the 
funeral  journey  was  resumed  lo  New 
York  City.  The  rotunda  of  the  tine 
old  City  Hall  had  ben  draped  with 
crepe  and  black  velvet,  and  on  a 
catafuque  at  the  entrance  of  the  gov- 
ernor's   room    the    coffin    was    placed. 

The  square  and  all  the  streets  about 
were  densely  crowded.  At  1  o'clock 
the  procession  past  the  body  began. 
Outside  the  door  thousands  formed  In 
line,  ami  nil  through  a  day  uncom- 
fortablj  warm,  and  into  the  night, 
those  not  near  enough  lo  enter  help 
their  places,  with  ever-fresh  acces- 
sions. 


-'--  *--  ■  -  •-  -u       i  ' 
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Within  the  hall  singing  societies' 
chanted  solemn  music;  outside  the* 
deep  tones  of  dirges  filled  the  air, 
while  eighty  persons  a  minute  passed 
t  lie  body,  forty  on  each  side.  It  was 
well  toward  morning  before  there  was 
a  break  in  the  line,  but  with  the  com- 
ing of  daylight  the  press  began  again, 
and  again  the  slreels  and  square  be- 
came  crowded. 

Among  those  who  looked  upon  the 
body,  here  was  Sen.  Wlnficld  Scott, 
tlie  aged  commander  of  the  army  at 
t lie   outbreak    of   the   war. 

At  uo<  n  on  Tuesday  the  doors  were 
closed,  after  150,000  persons  had 
vie.wed  the  body.  Then,  through  great 
crowds  in  the  draped  streets,  a  funeral 
procession  escorted  the  coffin  to  the 
train.  In  Union  square  a  halt  was 
made  and  services  were  held,  with  an 
oration  by  George  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian. 

The     funeral     train     left     New     York 

lor   the   journey   west   at    4:15,   April   HO. 

All     up     the    Hudson       the      train     was 

greeted    with    demonstrations,   although 

it    slopped    only    at    Poughkeepsie.      At 

one        town     a     hundred       white-clad 

schoolgirls  stood   singing  by   the   track. 

In   another  a   young   woman   represent- 

j  ing    the    Goddess    of    Liberty    knelt    in 

,  mourning     attitude     upon     a    dais,     the 

j  flag,    draped    in    black,    in   her   hand. 

At    West       Point      the    cadets    were 
drawn    up    in    line,    minute    guns   were 
I  tired    and    the    bands    played    dirges    as 
j  the   t  ruin   passed. 

After  dark  torches  lighted  the  faces  of 
the  mourning  people  as  they  stood  uncov- 
ered to  watch  the  passing  of  the  funeral 
train. 

Albany     <«>     Sprine'tle'ld. 

At    Albany    the    body  was    taken   to   tin 

State  capitol  at  midnight,  and  at  1  o'clock 

1  the    casket    was    opened    In    the    assembly 

-"•'.  chamber,      Until    'l    o'clock    in    the    day 

\  people  filed  past  It  in  two  lines. 

The    next    stop   on    the    funeral    Journey 

wua  Buffalo,  April  27,  where  the  body  wa*j 

placed  in  St.  James'  Hall,  and  was  viewed 

.      by    thousands   from   H.'iO  a.    in.    to  9  p.    m. 

In    its  escort   here   was   ex-President   Mll- 

I  lard   Fillmore. 

Prom  Buffalo  the  funeral  train  went  to 
Cleveland,  where  on  April  l'8  the  body 
was  placed  in  a  structure  erected  for  the 
purpose  in  the  park.  Here  the  burial 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  read 
by  Bishop  Mcllvane,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ohio.  About  100,000  persona  viewed  the 
body  between  morning  and  10  p.  m.  It 
was  returned  to  the  funeral  car  in  a  tor- 
rential downpour,  and  the  Journey  was 
resumed  to  Columbus,  Ghlo.  which  was 
reached  on  the  morning  of  April  "9. 
Here  It  was  borne  Into  the  State  capitol 


under  an  arch  Inscribed  "Ohio  Mourns.  • 
d   lay    in    state    In  the   rotunda,    funeral 

',  vices  being  held  In  the  afternoon. 

Alight  JoUYney  brought  the  funeral 
train  next  to  Indianapolis.  Bonfires  and 
torches  hud  lighted  its  way.  and  at  many 
stations  were  funeral  arches  and  delega- 
tions of  mourners. 

Bain  prevented  a  pageant  here,  but  the 
body  was  viewed"  by  thousands  in  the 
Statehouse. 

Thence  the  journey,  now  nearing  its 
end  was  continued  to  Chicago,  where  on 
Mav  11  the  body  was  placed  in  the  court- 
h0use  Musical  numbers  and  a  dirge 
Wanted  by  German  singing  society  were 
a,eatureot  the  services  here.  Per  two 
daNs  the  body  lay  in  state,  viewed >  oy 
thousands  of  the  "plain  people  whom 
Lincoln  loved  and  understood  ful M  e I 

The  last  stage  of  the  long  funeral  Jour- 
ney to  Springfield  was  made  on  May  « 
and  on  May  4.  after  resting  one »nlghtln 
the  Illinois  Statehouse    the  body   of  L  n- 

coln  was  committed  with  simple  and  im- 
pressive ceremonies  to  the  tomb. 

Tomorrow Booth        and        Herolil 

reach   Virginia. 

(CowiisM,  1015,  by  WinfleM  M.  Tb.onuwffl.1 
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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The  Inner  Story  of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 


By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON. 


Booth  and  Herold  Reach  Virginia. 


r%,yihg  In  ■fa'marsh   beside   Avon  Creek, 
on  tin'  east  shine  of  1 1 10  Potomac,  about 
I  thirty    miles     below 
h  and    his 

tn 


thirty  miles  below  Washington,  John 
Wilkes  Booth  and  his  companion,  David 
E 


Hevold,    lay    through    Apri,    --.     >•■• 
i   '     .  itaj   following  i'.<   .;.  ■  assitiadon  of 
'  ,incoln, 

They  had  sei  out  to  cross  the  Potomac 
Ahc  night  before,  but  had  lost  their  way 
in  fog. 

|  Luck  had  attended  them  in  making  a 
landing  after  the  night  on  the  river, 
i'hoir  place  of  concealment,  for  them- 
selves and  their  boat,  was  perfect  Col. 
(John  J.. Hughes,  a  householder  to  whom 
|  llcrold  applied  for  food,  did  not  fail 
.'  tl.em. 

But  they  were  still  on  the  Maryland 
shore,    anri     ft  it     that     they    could    not 

I  breathe   freely    until   they    readied   the   soil 

Iof    Virginia.  ' 

Thai  night  they  put  their  fate  to  the 
|  touch  once  more,  hy  embarking  again  on 
'  tlu  river.  This  time,  though  they  were 
.  1>H  (d  to  row  about  nine  mili.s  to  reach 
the  neighborhood  >u  their  designed  land- 
ing place,  Machodoc  Creek,  they  were 
more  fortunate  than  on  the  night  be- 
fore, and  in  due  timo  arrived  at  the  Vir- 
ginia  shore. 

Herold,  though  weary  with  his  service 
at  the  oars,  kept  up  his  rowing  while 
HoOth,  silent  upon  the  Stern  seat  and' 
suit,  ring  torture  from  his  broken  and 
swollen  leg,  scanned  the  shore  for  their 
landing  place.  It  did  not  appear.  At  last 
the  flush  of  morning  tn  the  east  warned 
!1k»di  limt  thej  must  llnd  a  place  of 
concealment  quickly.  By  the  growing 
light  tiny  discovered  a  little  opening  in 
i he  hank.  It  was  Ganibo  Creek,  a  mile 
short  of  their  gii.il  This  they  entered. 
I  Rowing  until  nut  of  sight  of  the  river 
ami    its    dangers     from    patrolling    gun- 

,  ho, its.     Herold     put     the    how     Of    the    boat 
upon    the   shore   besldi?   H    walnut   tree,   and 
drew    the   craft    upon    the   strand. 
Pamners    Puhs    Booth. 

Booth  was  profoundly  relieved  when  he 
fi  It  himself  on  the  Virginia  shore,  and 
not  without  good  reason,  for  in  escaping 
From  Maryland  he  had  slipped  through 
a  cordon  of  pursuers  as  a  fox  shins 
through    a    scattered    pack    of    hounds. 

Cavalry  had  beaten  every  wood  and 
swamp  in  the  whole  peninsula  between 
the  Patuxenl  and  the  Potomac  rivers, 
from     1  .eonai  dslow  n     to     the     vicinity     of 

Washington.  Detectives  had  Interrogated 
householders.   Gunboats  had  patrolled  the 

[rivers. 

:  On  the  very  nigh)  in  which  Booth 
hui  eeedi  ■!  In  crossing  the  Potomac  a 
party  of  detectives  and  cavalry  crossed 
,»he  river  a  few  miles  above  him,  to 
hunt  him  111  \  Irglnia.  Thll  party  whs 
pleaded    i>.\    MaJ     James    r.    O'Beirne,    a 

pi'OVOBl  marshal  from  Washington.  Some 
of      .MaJ.      O'Belrne'8     nun     had      followed 

the    clew     provided    by     Dr.    Samuel    .\ 

Mudd,    who    had    eel    Hoot  lis   |eK    on    April 

IG     and    whn   Ben  I    nurd    to    the   authorities 

of  Booth's  vim  but  were  unable  lo 
track  Booth  beyond  Dr.  Mudd's,  '  A 
negro's  statement  thai  he  had  v<-n  Booth 
in   a    boat   on    the    Potomac  ort  April    u; 


L  ..HO.       r 

beside  I 

Booth! 


|  finally  led  MaJ.  O'Beirne  to  cross  the 
river.      Riding    as    far    south     as     Prii    e 

(leorge    Courthouse,    and  obtaining    no 

I  clew's     there,     he     returned  to     the     fi 

.   In;      rccrofislng    it    bui  a    tew    miles 

above    the.   spot   on    which  Booth    landed 
that    morning. 

Positives    i  in u     irU-iid*. 

j  Booth  landed  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr' 
lliiie.  No  house  was  in  sight.  It  was 
broad  daylight  when  Herold  helped  him 
ashore — a  still,  lowering  morning.  Booth 
was  impatient  to  be  off  on  his  journey 
southward;  hut  it  was  needful  first  to 
find  the  ire-mis  lo  whom  they  had  been 
directed  by  their  guide  and  friend  on 
the  Maryland  side.  Thomas  A.  Jones, 
who  had  concealed  them  In  their  six 
days  of  hiding  near  his  borne,  and  had 
provided   them    with   the   boat. 

The  assassin's  landing  place,  was  in  a 
neighborhood  locally  famous  in  the  wan 
for  its  feriies  on  the  "underground  route") 
between  Richmond  and  the  North.  Here- 
abouts mail  carriers,  spies,  messengers 
and  smugglers  from  the  South  made 
their  way  across  the  Potomac.  The  In- 
habitants were  all  loyal  to  the  South, 
and  four  J  ears  of  war  had  taught  them 
much  In  the  way  of  aiding  mysterious 
travelers.  I 

Jones  had  told  them  to  seek  out  Mrs.  | 
El.  R.  Quesenbury,  w  ho  lived 
Machodoc  Creek;  and  leaving 
under  the  walnut  tree,  Herold  set  ot>M 
for  Mrs.  Quesenbury's  home.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  his  way,  and  on 
leaching  the  modest  cottage  by  the 
creek  he  received  a  friendly  welcome. 
There  had  been  a  Confederate  signal 
station  on  Mrs.  Quesenbury's  place  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  Of  the  war.  and 
she  had  helped  many  a  Confederate 
truveler  then  and  since.  She  now  gave 
Herold  food  for  Booth  and  himself,  with- 
out  time   lost   in   questions. 

At  Mrs.  Quesenbury's  Herold  found 
Thomas  H.  Hardin,  who  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Jones,  and  could  be  depended 
mi  to  a>d  Ihe  fugitives.  Hardin  re- 
sponded   to    Hei'Old'S    call    for    aid    by    -: 

ing  with  him  to  Gambo  Creek,  and  aid- 
ing him  to  navigate  the  boat  with  Bootl 
in  it,   farther  up  the   waterway   into   He 

BWamp.      Me    then    guided    Booth    and    llei-f| 
bid    into  a  ^wooded    region  a    mile   or   morel 
lo  a   little  clearing   in   which  Blood  a    log*; 
house,    occupied    by    an    old    man    named 
William  Bryan. 

Booth    hobbled    painfull}    along    with    his 
crutch,    aided     by     his    companions,     w  hi! 
Herold  caiic  1   their  carbine  and  other  «'i- 
fei  is. 

The  n|, I  man  Bryan  had  sheltered  in 
his   poor  dwelling   many   a    fugitive   in   four 

years,  His  homely  hospitality  was  al 
booth's  disposal   for  the  asking,   ami    he 

also    procured    what     Booth    much    wanted, 

w  hlsky. 

iii  this  .-'h  retreat,  oft  ihe  beaten 
loads,  I!. mlh  laj  through  most  of  Ihe 
day,  w  inch  u.i  ■  Buiiilaj  Bui  in-  n  Ished 
in  push  on.  and  though)  of  the  comforts 

o|    the   kind    of    house    he   hail    been    aCcU8-4 


mined  to.  and  of  the  cheei  of  a  well- 
.pie  board  He  had  eaten  very  httie 
in   Ui<    c ■■is.' in  days  of  his  hidiag. 

*    !':   -Hilled     lit     I>r.    St«-iri«  rl '«. 

That     afternoon     Booth's     humble     h 
secured    a    poor   beuot   and   a   wagon   and 
drove     Booth    and     his    companion    south- 
ward   about    eight    miles    to    the    sum :' 

home  of  Dr.  Ri  hard  Stewart.  "('!•,- 
dyle, "  where  Booth  anlioipatetd  a  wel- 
come lo  the  comforts  that  his  troubled, 
mind    had    pictured. 

Dr.  Stewart  was  the  wealthiest  man  in 
those  parts.  He  was  an  ardent  Con-. 
federate,  and   his  entertainment   of   lr«    - 

tiers     who     knocked     at     his    door     in     the' 
war    time    had    got    him   Into    trouble.     He 
had  been  arrested  several  times,  and   was 
but    recently   come   from   prison   in    \Vash- « 
ington. 

\\  hen.  therefore.  Booth  was  driven  to 
his  door  Dr.  Stewart— who  had  heard  ot" 
Ihe  assassination  and  may  have  sus- 
pected the  Character  of  his  caller— de- 
clined to  invite  him  within.  He  sent  out 
food,  however,  which  was  eaten  in  an} 
butbuilding,  and  dire  ted  the  travelers' 
In  Ihe  home  of  one  of  his  tenants,  a  ne-L 
gin  named  William  Lucas,  which  was 
about  a   mile  off 

Lucas   received   the   two   men   ami   made? 
tin  m     as     comfortable     as     his     wretched 
cabin    permitted.     He   also    provided   mora 
whisky. 

,.  The  drink  was  tire  to  Booth's  fevered"- 
veins  and  singing  nerves,  and  he  was  In 
a  vavage  mood — at  war  with  the  world/ 
Cat  denied  him  the  praise  he  had  ex- 
pired for  his  deed,  and  resentful  against 
Dr.  Stewart  for  turning  him  away. 

As  he  nursed  his  grievance  he  took 
i  i  inn  his  pocket  his  little  red-bound 
diary  and  wrote  In  it  a  letter  addressed' 
io  Dr.  Stewart.  'Ihe  draft  did  not  please 
him  and  he  wrote  another.  This  he  lo, 
fi-ini  the  book  and,  wrapping  it  aboui 
ramie  money,  gave  it  to  the  negro  to  take 
'■■    Dr.   Stewart. 

Booth's      YllKi'.v     Letter. 

Booth's   letter   was   as   follow.-; 
"Dear   Sir:     Forgive   me,    but    I    have 
dine   little   pride.      I    hate   *o  blunie   you 
.1    walil  oi   hospitality;  >ou      now  youi 
»n    affairs.      1    was   sleU.    tired,    with    a 
token    leg,    in    need    of   medical    advice.' 
l    would    not    have    turned    a    dog    away 
limn    my    door    in    such       a      condition.  - 
However,     you     were     kind     enough     to 
give     me     something     to     eat,     for     which 
1    not   only    thank   you,    but   on    account 
of    the    reluctant    manner    in    which    it 

was    bestowed    1    feel    bound    to    pay    for 
It.       It    is     not     the    substunce,    hut    tin- 
manner   in   which    kindness   Is  extended, 
thai    makes   one    happy    In    the    accept- 
ance    thereof.      The    sauce    in    meat     Is  f 
ceremony:   meeting    were   bare    without  r 
it.       Be     kind    enough    to    accept     the     in-  J. 
closed   |2.60   (though   hard   to  spare),   for 
what     we    have       received,       Yours      re- 
spectfully, BTJRANGBR. 

Willi     whit     feelings     the    doctor     It  nil 

these  imes  is  Indicated  •>>  the  fact  that 

lo-    nent     no     replj       Me    handed    Ihe    note 


- 


.      w. 


to  iiis  wife,  who  carefully  put  it  away. 
Ia  few  days  later  it  was  to  he  demand- 
ed by  a  Federal  detective.  It  now  re-  ] 
poses  in  the  dusty  archives  of  the  War 
Department,  anions'  many  other  bits  of 
evidence  of  human  passion,  waak- 
n<  sees  and  sorrow  in  the  great  tragedy 
of   1865.  i 

lln I tfd    at    \\\y    |»~|-|-"'--— ~vi.j— — ^f- 

Booth  and   Harold  lay  on   the  night   of 

April  23  at  the  home  of  the  negro  L«U- 
cas.  They  would  have  pushed  on  thai 
night,  but  the  negro  declined  to  drive 
them  in  the  dark.  Furthermore,  they 
had   some  consolation    in  drink. 

Kaiiy  on  ihe  morning  of  April  2i, 
Lucas  hitched  a  poor  horse  to  a  rick- 
ety wagon  and  sei  out  with  the  trav- 
elers for  Port  Conway  on  he  Rappa- 
hannock River,  about  twenty  miles 
away.  Booth  felt  that  with  another 
river  between  him  and  his  pursuers 
his  chance  of  escape  would  be  im- 
proved. 

At    noon    they    halted   al    "Office   Hall.' 
the  home  of  William  McDaniell,  where 


[they  look  dinner.  At  3  p.  m.  they  ar- 
rived at  I'ort  Conway  and  drove  down 
to  the  ferry.  William  Rollins,  a  fisher- 
man, who  lived  at  the  ferry,  was  at 
home,  mending  his  nets,  when  Horold 
knocked  at  his  door  and  asked  if  they 
could    be   set   over    Ihe   river. 

The  fisherman  replied   that   Ihe  ferry- 
bo. it    was    aground,    and    would    not    bo 
afloat   for  three  hours.     When  it   floated 
the>   could   be   ferried  over  the   river. 
(Oil  }riglit,    1M5.   by    Winlield   M.  TIioiuiboii.) 

Tomorrow — Booth    Crosm-s    the    Bup- 

liahnii  nock  . 


I 
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Booth's  Pursuers  Cross  His  Trail. 


The  clew  which  brought  a  party  of 
pursuers  across  l  tie  trail  of  Booth  at 
the  ferry  over  the  Rappahannock,  be- 
Iween    Port    Conway    and    Porl     Royal, 

within  twenty-four  hours  after  his 
passage     of     the     river     at      thai      place, 

was  obtained  by  n  civilian  detective 
operating  in  the  section  of  Maryland 
through  which  Booth  had  fled  to  cross 
the    I'oloniar. 

The  day  after  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary 
of  War,  had  ordered  the  chief  of  the 
War  Department's  Secrei  Service,  Col. 
Lafayette  C.  Baker,  to  take  charge  of 
the  detectives  engager!  in  the  hunt  for 
Booth. 

Col.  Baker  was  well  known  In 
Washington,  where  his  methods  In 
detective  work  had  made  hiin  unpop- 
ular in  some  of  the  goevrnmeni  de- 
partments and  with  many  military  of- 
Hcers  with  whom  lie  came  in  contact, 
lie  received,  therefore,  no  aid  from 
the  officers  who  were  organizing  a 
military  hunt  for  Booth,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Organize  one  of  his  own.  His 
first  step  was  to  secure  photographs 
of  Booth  and  his  companion  in  flight, 
David  B.  Herold,  and  make  copies  or 
them    for   the    use    of    his    nun. 

Early  in  his  search  Col,  Baker,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  War  Department, 
sen  I  a  telegrapher,  s.  H.  Beckwiih 
Cram's  chief  cipher  operator,  to  Port 
Tobacco,  to  tap  the  military  wire  run- 
ning up  the,  Western  Shore  from 
Point  Lookout  to  Washington.  With 
him    went    two    delect  i  yes. 

On  Sunday,  April  113,  one  of  these, 
Theodore  Woodall,  talked  with  a  ne- 
gro, who  said  he  had  seen  two  men 
get  into  a  bout  near  Swans  Point 
the  day  before,  and  that  "one  was 
lame."  The  detective  sent  the  negro 
10  Washington  forthwith  to  tell  his 
Story  to  Col.  Baker.  It  indicated 
clearly  the  time  and  place  of  Booth's 
crossing  of   the   Potomac. 

iiow    Chase    'Whs    Degnn, 

Aeiing  on  this  clew,  the  first  obtained 
since  that  furnished  by  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Mudd  on  April  IS,  which  revealed  Booth's 
earlier  rou'.e  In  Maryland,  Col,  Baker  at 
once  choye  two  detectives  of  his  staff 
to  lead  :>.  fresh  pursuit  of  Booth.  They 
were    Everton    J.    Conger,    of   Ohio,     and 

Luther  B.  Baker,  of  New  York,  the  lat- 
ter a  cousin  of  Col.  Baker,  and  both 
formerly  Officers  in  the  colonel's  regi- 
ment,   the    First    District    Cavalry. 

Col,  Baker  called  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  a  cavalry  escort  for  them. 
Stationed  at  Vienna,  Vo  .  a  few  miles 
from  the  city,  was  the  Sixteenth  New 
York  Cavalry,  from  Which  Lieut.  Ed- 
ward P.  Doherty  and  twentv-tlve  men 
were  detailed  to  report  to  Col,  Baker. 
This  they  did  on  tin  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day. April  'J-t.  Lieut,  Dohertj  was  pot 
under    the    orders    of    Detectives    Conger 


and   Baker,   and   the    party   rSU    vvasinii*,-^ 
ton    that    evening    by    steamer    lor    Belle  T 
Plain,    on    the    Virginia   shore.       Arriving 
there    at    10    p.     m.,    they    took     the    road 
to    the     Rappahannock,     with    Conger    in 
command, 

Riding  all  night,  the  party  made  fre- 
quent stops  to  seek  informal  ion.  telling 
t  lie  people  whom  they  called  from  their 
beds  that  they  were  Maryland  Confed- 
erates, seeking  a  companion  named 
Boyd,  who  was  wounded,  and  had  be- 1 
come  separated  from  them.  The  name  v 
I  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  slain  a 
Federal  officer  in  Maryland,  and.  by  a 
conincidence,  Booth  used  it  that  very  day 
to  conceal   his  identity. 

Daylight  revealing  the  character  of  the 
party,  more  direct  methods  of  inquiry 
were  employed,  but  no  clew  was  ob- 
tained until  Port  Conway  was  reached, 
about  noon  on  April  'In.  While  the 
troopers  were  jesting,  Detective  Baker 
made  inquiries  of  all  persons  he  met. 
One  of  these  was  William  Rollins,  the 
fisherman  at  whose  house  Booth  and 
Herold  had  rested  the  day  before  while 
waiting    for    the    ferry   boat. 

Thev  showed  him  photographs  of  Booth 
and  Herold,  who  recognized  the  llkness 
in  each,  and  stated  that  the  men  had 
crossed  the  ferry  at  U  o'clock  the  pre- 
ceding afternoon,  traveling  with  three 
Confederate  soldiers  they  had  met  there. 

I  (The  e  v.,  re  MaJ.  M.  B.  Ruggles,  Lieut. 
A.  R.  Bainbridge,  and  Capt.  Willie  s. 
•''■it,    late    of    Mosby's    Rangers.) 

After  Rollins'  statemeul  had  Pern  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  the  ferry  scow 
had  been  called  from  I  he  Port  Royal 
shore.  Booth  pursuers  embarked  on  tin- 
ferry-.  The  negro  ferryman,  .lames  Thorn- 
ton, was  sharply  interrogated  as  to  his 
passengers    of    yesterday.      He    said     he 

knew    one    of    them,    Capt.    Jett,    and    Vat 

Jett  had  a  sweetheart  at  Bowling  Green, 
This   was   an    Important   clew. 

The  ferryboat  was  old  and  leaky,  an. I 
was  laden  beyond  the  safet)  point.  When 
all  had  been  ferried  over,  in  I  «  o  trips, 
the  road  was  taken  for  Bowling  Green, 
fifteen  miles  south.  Rollins  was  taken 
along  as  a   guide. 


itooiii    n(   Garrett's   Kami. 

At  that  time  Booth  waa  at  lite  farm 
of  Richard  n  Garrett,  Llu-ee  miles  out 
of  Port  Royal.  When  Booth  left  the 
ferry  at  Porl  Royal,  one  ul  the  Con- 
federate officers  he  had  met  at  the  ferry, 
Capt  Willie  s.  Jett,  endeavored  to  get 
Inm  a  lodging  in  the  town,  but  finding 
none,  offi  red  to  give  him  a  lift  to  Gar- 
rett's farm.  Booth  was  then  mounted 
behind  Jett,  wink-  Herold  mounted  be- 
hind   Ruggles, 

To    Mr.    Garrett,    whose    house      they 

reached  before  nightfall,  Booth  was  pre- 
sented  as  John    William   Boyd,    a    wound"  J 

Confederate.  Mr.  Garrett  consented  to 
take,  the  Btranger  In  until  he  could  pro- 
ceed   south       Leaving    Booth    liters    foi 


the  night,  Herold  had  kept  on  to  another 
farm,  live  miles  beyond,  where  with 
Ruggles  and  Bainbridge  he  secured  a 
lodging.    Jett  kept  on  to  Bowling  Green 

and    pul    up    at    the    Goldman    House.    The 

proprietor's  daughter  was  Ins  sweetheart. 

That  evening  Booth  had  Joined  in  the 
social  circle  of  the  Garrett  household, 
which  consisted  of  the  elder  Garrett  ard 
his  wife,  two  young  sons,  John  W.  aim 
William,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
war,  in  which  they  had  served  on  the 
side  of  He-  South;  Robert,  a  lad  of  10; 
a  daughter  named  Joanna,  a  child  of  1, 
and  a  young  woman  boarder,  a  school- 
t-.,    her.    Miss    L.    K.    B.    Hollow-ay. 

Sustaining  his  role  of  a  Confederate 
soldier,  Booth  entered  into  the  evening's 
talk,  which  doubtless  tinned  larsely  to 
the  ending  of  the  war.  Tin-  great  news 
that  was  agitating  the  whole  North  and 
most  of  the  Smith,  that  of  Lincoln's 
assassination,  had  not  yet  reached  this 
quiet  neighborhood,  which  was  without 
telegraph,  ami  where  travelers  on  its 
Wretched    spring   roads    were    few. 

At  bedtime  Booth  hobbled  upstairs 
with  the  aid  of  the  two  older  Garrett 
box  s.  and  that  ni^ht  he  shared  their 
room. 

Booth's  Pursuers  I'na*   film. 

The  next  day  Booth  lounged  about  the 
place.  A  large  map  in  the  house  attract- 
ed his  attention,  and  taking  it  down,  he 
traced  on  it.  in  the  presence  of  the  10- 
year-old  boy,  a  route  to  Mexico. 

That  afternoon  Lieut.  Ruggles  and 
Herold    joined     Booth.      As    Ruggles    lay 

on  the  grass  before  the  house  with 
Booth,  the  assassin  talked  of  Ills  crime. 
He  said  he  had  hoped  by  killing  Lin- 
coln to  end  the  war  in  favor  of  the 
South.  Had  he  known  that  the  South 
would  not  keep  up  the  struggle  he 
would  not  have  struck.  Of  his  asso- 
ciates In  implicated  only  Lewis  Payne, 
who  attacked  Secretary  of  State  Se- 
ward,   as    an    accomplice. 

That  afternoon  Booth  was  sitting  in 
the  growing  twlllghl  on  Garrett's  piaz- 
sa,  when  the  pounding  of  hoofs  on 
the  road  caused  him  to  start  in  alarm. 
Cavalry    was    approaching. 

Booth  hobhled  from  the  piazza  and 
started  lo  go  behind  the  bouse  ILi- 
old  stood  i;i  the  lane  before  the  house 
and  watched  the  cavalry  pass.  They 
weie  Booth's  pursuers.  They  did  not 
draw  rein  at  Ihe  Garret!  place,  but 
hastened  down  Ihe  road  toward  BOWl- 
ing  ( Ireen. 

[Coujri  lit,   1015    ha   Winfletd  M.  nuanpMn.) 

Tomorrow:  The  unnun.ilii  run  to 
en  rlli. 


COL.    LAFAYETTE    C.    BAKER. 

As  chief  of  the  War  Department's  Secret  Service  Col.  Baker 
(he  searching  party  that  captured  Booth.  His  success  caused  much 
among'   the   military   and   civil    police    at    Washington. 

Photo    by    Brady,   in    the    War    Department    Collection 
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THE  ASSASSIN  RUN  TO  EARTH 


wo  Off  s 


THE  GARRETT 
I  Here    Booth   passed   the   last    day   of 

i  of   the   barn   to   which    lie   retired   after  Beein 
i  house. 

Sketch   Of   House    from 


FARMHOUSE. 

his    life.      The    diagram    shows    location 
Ills    cavalry    pursuers    pass    tlie 


Prom    Hie    moment    that    Booth,    seated 

|  on     the     piazza     Of     John     W.     Garrett's 

i  home,    saw    the    Federal     troopers    who 

were    on    his   trail    dash    past    the    house, 

he    knew    that    his    flight    had    come    to    a 

deseprate  pass. 

The  cavalry  was  between  him  and  the 
South,  and  he  could  not  breathe  easily 
again  until  he  had  passed  them.  His 
thoughts  as  he  lay  in  the  thicket  be- 
hind the  house,  tn  which  he  had  tied 
after  the  troopers  had  passed,  were  in- 
dlcated  when  he  came  out  at  dark,  for 
hi.s  talk  was  aii  of  the  need  of  contin- 
uing his  Journey. 

He  offered  to  buy  young  John  Garrett's 
horse  and  to  give  $150  for  It,  but  the 
young  man  refused  the  offer.  He  had 
ridden   the   horse   home   from   Appomattox. 

Booth  then  offered  Garrett  $10  to  take 
him  next  morning  to  Guinea  station,  18 
miles  'away,  on  the  railroad  to  Freder- 
icksburg, The  offer  was  accepted  and 
the  money  paid. 

Booth  took  supper  with  the  family.  It 
n as  his  last  mea*l.  But  little  appears 
to  have  been  .said,  for  his  hosts  buspi  ct- 
ed   him.     When   questioned    by    the   fam- 

11)      '      tO   Whj     hC    had    Kiine    tn    the    thicket. 

Booth  said  he  and  ytoupg  Herold  "had 
been'  In  a  little  brush  over  In  Mary- 
land, and   thought    it   beat   to   Ho  low  for, 

a     few     da'.  .,  " 

This  explanation  <iid  not  satisfy  Die 
Garrett*.     Their   dour    was   always   open 

to     any     one     who     li.nl     fought     for     the 

South  hut  there  was  something  unlike 
a  soldier  about  this  crippled   fugitive. 


laruer's  Weekly.    lStij. 

Locked    Int..   the    Hnrn. 

At  bedtime  Booth  said  he  would  prefer 
not  to  sle.p  in  the  house,  owing:  to  the 
difficulty  and  pain  of  getting  upstairs 
with   his  broken   leg.      He   suggested    that 

he    could    siren   on    th<3    00101.      The      '■*■-■.• 

Garret)  said  this  would  be  dan,.,  rous, 
as    the    dogs    might    attack    him. 

Not  far  from  the  House  was  an  old  to- 
bacco barn,  in  which  was  stored  some 
furniture  and  hay.  and  it  was  decided 
that  liooth  and  Herod  might  sleep  there, 
on    the   hay. 

When  they  had  retired  to  this  building, 
John  Garrett,  suspecting  them  of  a  de- 
sign to  steal  his  horse  or  his  brother's, 
locked  them  In.  He  then  concealed  the 
horses  in  woods  near  the  house,  and  re- 
turning, took  up  his  station,  with  his 
brother,  in  a  corn  crib  near  the  barn,  In 
order  to  be  near  his  suspicious  guests. 

Meanwhile  the  cavalry  and  the  two 
detectives  they  were  escorting,  Evexlon 
.1  Conger  and  Luther  B.  Baker,  had  rid- 
den on  through  sand  and  mire,  toward 
Bowling  Green.  At  9  o'clock,  they  halted 
at   a   roadside  resort  to  ask   If   the   Inmates 

had  seen  any  such  party  of  three  Con- 
federate BOldlen  and  two  other  men  .1/ 
the]  had  heard  decribed  at  the  ferrj  over 
the  Rappahannock.  One  of  these  men 
the  ferryman  had  recognised  as  <'.ipt 
Willie    S,    Jeli.    late   of   the   Confederate 

tirun  Jlia  sue,  tin  .1  it  Was  the  daughter 
of  Mrs  Goldman,  who  kept  the  hotel  at 
Bowling    Gi .  en. 


The  miserable  women  Inmates  of  the 
madhouse  told  the  detectives  of  a 
party  of  four  men  of  tho  kind  they 
sought  halting  there  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  going  on  toward  Cowling 
Green. 

Mounting  again,  the  troop-is  pushed  j 
on  to  Howling  Green.  After  posting) 
pickets  in  the  road,  they  approached 
the  Goldman  House.  it  was  then  11 
,,'clock.  The  house  was  dark  and  silt  nt. 
Uepealed  knocks  ul  the  door  brought 
no   response. 

Search  of  the  premises  revealed  a 
negro  In  a  cabin  In  the  rear.  He  said 
a  woman  and  her  daughter  were  In  the 
house,  and  that  a  soldier  was  there 
also. 

Knocking  and  commands  now 
brought  Mrs.  Goldman  to  the  door.  She 
declared  the  only  man  in  the  house  was 
her  cousin,  who  was  wounded.  She  in- 
dicated   hi.s   room. 

Rushing   to   the   room,    the    detectives 
pounded    on    the    door.      They    were   an- 
swered    by    Jett.      Asking    to    speak    to, 
Conger    privately,    Jett    said:      "1    know 
who   you  want,  and   can   tell   you  where  , 
he  can    be   found.       He   demanded   pro-  I 
lection    in   return,  and   it  was  promised 
1  im. 

Tlie     It,.. -11     Surrounded. 

Jett  dressed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
cavalry  rode  clown  the  road  to  Gar- 
rett's. At  2  a.  m.  the  cavalry  deployed 
around   the  house,   while   the  detectives 

made  their  way  softly  up  the.  lane  and 
to  the  side  door  of  the  house,  and 
knocked. 

As  the-  owner  of  the  house,  Richard  H. 
Garrett,  appeared  at  the  door  in  his  night 
clothes,  trembling  with  alarm,  Detective 
Baker  seized  him  by  the  throat,  thrust  a 
pistol  into  his  face  and  demanded  that  he 
at  once  yield  up  the  two  men  who  had 
been  his  guests.  The  old  man  Quavered 
that  they  were  not  In  the  house. 

As  he  protested  that  he  knew  not  where 
they  were.  Detective  Conger  called  to  a 
soldier:  "Bring  a  lariat  rope,  we'll  string 
him  up  to  one  of  these  locust  trees." 

The,  threat  was  useless.  The  old  man 
could  tell  no  more.  As  he  stood  before 
the  detectives  his  son  John  appeared. 
He  had  stepped  from  the  corncrlb  to  be 
confronted  by  cavalrymen,  and  they  had 
brought   him   to  the  house. 

"Don't  hurt  my  father,"  he  said.  "He 
is  scared  and  can  tell  you  nothing.  1 
will  tell  you  w  here  the  men  are  you  want 
to    find;    they   are    In   the   barn." 

Highly  excited,  Booth's  pursuers  Bel  out 

for  the  barn,  the  cavalrymen  shouting  as 
they  rode.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had 
surrounded   the   building. 

Booth's    Arms  Demanded.  . 

The  barn  was  a  rough  structure;  about 

<n    feet   Bquaie,    formerly    used    for   storing 

tobacco.  Between  tbe  weathered  boards 
of  its  sides  were  apertures  for  ventilating 
a  drying  crop.  A  small  door  gave  con- 
venient entrance  through  the.  Urge  central 
doors.  It  was  this  >oung  Garrett  bad 
lot  Iced. 

As  the  soldiers  deployed  about  the  barn 
not  a  sound  came  from  Its  dark  Interior. 
live  Baker  carried  a  candle,  and 
its  flame,  scarcely  nickering  in  the  still 
night  air;  lighted  up  the  front  of  the 
building  before  wliloh  the  detectives 
Stood  Had  Booth  wished  to  shoot  either 
of  these  men  he  could  have  done  so  then, 
or  at  any  time   for  ■   considerable   period 

thereafter,  as  Baker  continued  to  carry 
ndie  until   admonished   bj    Conger, 

when  he  set  it  down  about  twenty  feet 
fiom  the   barn. 


It  was  decided  to  dismount  the  men 
This  occupied  nearly  half  an  hour,  aa 
the  mon  wont  t>  the  rear  two  at  a  time 
In  order  not  to  break  the  line  about  the 
barn. 

When  all  were  dismounted  they  were 
posted  thirty  feet  or  more  from  the  barn. 
Koine  of  the  men  were  so  weary  that  the 
at  once  fell  asleep.  Others  declined  to 
come  within  the  candle's  beams,  while 
fence  rails  were  being  propped  against 
the  large  barn  doors  to  prevent  their  ne- 
ing  opened  from  within. 

After  a  conference  the  detectives  de- 
cided lo  open  a  parky  with  Booth  by 
demanding  his  arms. 

Assuming  that  young  Garrett  was  a 
confederate  of  the  assassin,  they  told  him 
he  must  go  Into  the  burn  to  get  the 
arms.  The  young  man  was  no  coward, 
but  he  shrank  from  such  a  task. 

The  silence  In  the  barn  at  last  was 
broken  by  a  rustling  sound,  as  of  foot- 
Steps  In  the  hay.  Standing  before  the 
door,  Baker  called  out:  "We  are  going 
to  Bend  In  this  man  on  whose  premises 
you  are.  to  get  your  arms,  and  you  must 
come  out  and  deliver  yourself  up." 

Then    the    small   door    was    unlocked    by  , 
Baker,    and    young    (in  not  t    was    thrust 
Into  the  dark  interior  of  the  barn. 
(Coprlgbt,   1915,  Wiiirtckl  M.  Thompaon.J 


I'""i"itiih Booth    shot. 


Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  brief  hour  of  victory,  Sunday. 
April  9,  1865.  when  the  netvs  of  Lee's  surrender  came. 
He  knew  that  at  last  his  long  agony  teas  oi'er.  but  just 
as  clearly  he  foresaw  tempestuous  days  ahead  both  for 
himself  and  the  vanquished.  Fire  days  after  this  re- 
vealing photograph  was  taken  our  greatest  citizen  was 
shot  down  by  the  crazy  Booth.  (This  picture,  unre- 
touched.  is  from   the  Frederick   II.  Meserve  collection) 
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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The,  Inner  Story  of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 

By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON. 


BOOTHJjHOT  IN  A  BURNING  BARN 


In   the  still   darkness   of  a. warm  spring,?      The  door  wa.=i  opened   by   Baker,   whose 
night,    at  a  small    roadside    fa,,.. Uead,    inH  for"'  "  ' 

Caroline  County,    Va.,   about    three   miles 


in     his    hand,     and     Garrett    slipped 


south  of  Port  Royal  mi  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  perhaps  fifty-five  miles  .south 
of  Washington  In  an  air  line,  was  en- 
acted the  closing  scene  in  the  pursuit 
Of  ,i.  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of 
Abraham     Lincoln. 

The   doomed    assassin,    who    had    sworn 

he    would    never    bo    taken    alive,    faced 

death  as  ho  had  lived,   without  fear.    Ho 

played   his  part    to   its  tragic  end,   as   he 

might   have   played    it    in    mimic   tragedy, 

[so    filling    Hip    stage    with    his    presence 

that   the   other   people   In    the  drama   be- 

luuim     more    supernumeraries. 

!      Details     of     Booth's     death     are     ohtain- 

|  able   today  only   by    patient    research. 

Only  so  much  of  the  story  of  Booth's 
end  as  would  establish  evidence  of  his 
death  was  permitted  by  the  government 
to  tome  to  light.  The  authorities  stern- 
ly suppressed  all  details  that  might  rouse 
|a  feeling  of  admiration  or 
man.  He  was  represented 
of  aiming  at  one  of  his  pursuers  with 
a  carbine  when  shot  down.  The  fact 
that  he  ignored  opportunities  to  shoot 
one  'if  his  chnf  pursuers,  Detective 
Luther  H.  Baker,  who  stood  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand  fully  halt'  an  hour 
outside  the  barn,  whose  walls  were  full 
of  widi  cracks,  was  suppressed,  for  there 
was   no    public    need    of   its    being   known. 

The  testimony  on  which  the  accepted, 
narratives  Of  Booth's  end  are  based  aie 
those  of  Detective  EvertOn  J.  Conger, 
which  was  brief,  for  the  reasons  Indi- 
cated, and  that  of  First  Sorgt.  Thomas 
P.  Cot-belt,  of  the  Sixteenth  New  York 
Cavalry,  who  shot  Booth.  Corhctt  was 
a  religious  zealot  of  unsound  mind,  who. 
having  accepted  the  Christian  faith  In 
Boston,  adopted  the  name  of  that  city 
as  his  own.  His  Story  Of  the  shooting 
of  Booth  was  denied  in  its  essential  par- 
ticular by  that  of  Detective  Baker,  which 
was  suppressed  by  the  government. 
Baker  afterward  gave  testimony  on  the 
death  of  Booth  before  a  Congressional 
committee,  and  from  that,  pieced  out 
with  th"  story  told  by  Conger  «t  the 
trial  of  Booth,  it  is  possible  to  present 
,i  reasonably  accurate  story  of  Booth's 
end. 

Demand    for    Booth'*    Arffll, 


held 
out. 

A   brief  ■silence  followed.  Then  the 
of    Booth   was   heard: 


drew 

ID- 
it,  bt 
until 


ed 

Ion 


Booth  was  trapped  In  the  Garrett  barn 
at  2  a.  in.  April  26.  Detectives  Conger 
and  Baker  laid  siege  to  the  building, 
posted  their  escorl  of  twenty-six  men  of 
the  .Sixteenth  New  Ifork  Cavalry  about 
It,  and  sent  young  John  W,  Garrett  Into 
the    barn    to   demand    Booth's   arms. 

The  \oung  man  had  tint  been  long 
in  the  building  before  a  low,  char  voice 
addressed  him:  "young  man,  you  had 
in  it,.-  £<'i  out  of  here,"  It  said.  "Your 
llti'  is    in    danger." 

Tiui  young  man  returned  to  the  door, 
followed   by   the  words,   "D — n  you,   you 

have    betrayed    me!" 

"Let  me  out;  let  me  out  quick!"  plead- 
ed   young    Garrett.    "He    Is   going   to   shoot 

i.i.    " 


"Who    are    you?"    he    said.    "What     do''  word    a 
you   want?     Whom  do  you  want?" 

Baker  replied:  "We  want  you  and  we 
know  who  you  are.  Give  up  your  arms 
and    come   out." 

Booth  replied:  "Bet  us  have  a  little 
time   to    consider." 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Baker,  who 
said: 

"We    have   fifty    men   around   this   barn, 
armed    with    carbines,      if    you    come    out,  i 
all    will    be    well.      If    not.  we    Will    burn 
the    barn    In    two    minutes." 

"This  is  hard,"  said  Un(,th.  "An  in- 
ti  ici   ii    man   owns   this   barn." 

Alter  a  brief  pause  he  went  on:  "Give, 
a  lame  man  a  chance.  Captain,  I  know 
you  to  be  a  brave  man,  and  1  believe 
you  to  be  honorable:  1  am  a  cripple;  1 
pity  for  theft  have  but  one  leg.  if  you  will  withdraw 
In  the  act  |  your  men  in  line  ICO  yards  from  the  door 
1    will    come    out    and    tight    you." 

"We  did  not  come  here  to  light,"  Bak- 
er replied.  "We  came  here  to  make  you 
a    prisoner." 

After  a  brief  further  silence,  Booth 
said:  "If  you  take  your  men  fifty  yards 
from  the  door  I'll  come  out  and  light 
you    all  " 

in  the  ooarsa  of  this  dialogue  Detect- 
ive Conger  admonished  Baker  not  to 
expose  himself  to  great  danger  longer 
by  holding  the  lighted  candle.  The  light 
therefore  was  set  down  about  twenty 
feet   frdm   the   bam  door. 

As  a  feint  to  lead  Booth  to  believe  the 
barn  was  about  to  be  fired  the  detecL- 
ive  set  young*  Garrett  to  work  piling 
Straw  and  brush  against  it  at  a  point 
where,   a   board    was  off. 

The  wmiig  man  soon  desisted.  "I  will 
not  risk  my  life  further,"  he  told  them. 
"He    threatens    to    shoot    me." 

Again  Booth  repeated  his  offer  to  tight 
the  whole  command,  adding,  "Give  me 
i!    chance    for    my    life!" 

'""'  same  reply  was  made  to  him 
He  nn,st,  surrender  or  the  barn  would 
bc  >>'irned.  Then  he  said  lu  a  clear 
and  'theatrical  tone:  "Well,  my  bravo 
PJojs,   prepare   a   stretcher   for   me!" 

There  was  further  silence.  Then 
Booth     was     heard     again.  He     said: 

"There's  a  man  in  here  wants  to  come 
out."  Lieut.  Baker  replied:  "Very 
■veil,  let  him  hand  out  his  arms  and 
come    out," 

.Sounds  of  low  voices  and  a  few 
sentences  reached  the  earn  of  the 
watchers  outside,  as  Booth  and  llerold 
bad  their  last  talk.  Booth's  voice  was 
the  louder,  and  he  was  heard  at  last. 
to  say:  "Vou  damned  coward!  Will  \ou 
leave  mo  now?  <;„,  go!  I  would  not 
have    J  em  stay    w  nh    me." 

llerold  then  came  to  the  dor  ana 
cried:       "Bet     me    out!" 

Baker  demanded  that  bo  hand  out 
his  arms.  |  t 


"The irmi 

carried    a 
"Upon    the 


"I    have    none,"    lie    said. 
Booth  Interposed  saying: 
are    mine.      I've    got    them." 
voice        Baker    declared     the    man 
carbine.      Booth    answered: 

honor    of    a     gentleman, 
has   no  arms;   the  arms  are  mine  and   I 
have    them." 

The    door    was    opened.       Herold    put 
out    his   hands.      Baker  seized   them   and 
him    out. 

was  taken  to  a  tree  and  tied  te 
bbling  protests  of  his  innocence 
silenced. 


The     lliirii     Set    on    Kire. 

Conger  now  proceeded  to  fire  the 
barn.         Going      around      a      corner    n* 

tiled  some  bay  out  of  a  crack,  twist- 
up  a  little  rope  about  six  inches 
r,   set    fire    to  it,   and   stuck   it   back 

As  the  first  flash  of  fire  caught  the 
hay  Booth  was  heard  to  say  in  loud 
theatrical   tones: 

"i>m>    more   stain    on    the    old    banner'" 

They  were  destined  to  he  the  last 
words  ho  would  ever  utter  above  a 
wii  isper. 

As  tho  flro  climbed  higher  Lieut 
Baker  opr-ned  the  door  and  peeped  into 
the  ruddy  interior  of  the  barn.  He 
saw  Booth   leaning  against  a  haymow, 

his  crutch  under  his  arm.  hU  carbine 
held  trailing  at  his  hip.  Near  him 
was    a     large     table,     bottom     up.  He  I 

seized   ii,    as   if   to    try   and  smotiier    the 
Ml«-     witli     it.     But     after    lifting    it     he  ' 
dropped    it.    and    for  an    instant  mide   a 
survey   of    the   barn.      The   flames   were 
now     rolling    toward    Hie     roof    on     one  j' 
side.     The  moment   had  come  when   the; 
assassin    must    leave    the   barn. 

Dropping    his    crutch,    he    drew    .i    pietl  I 
Horn    his    belt,    and    with    this   weapon    in 
one    hand    and    his    carbine    in    the    other,' 
but    neither   of   them    in    position    for    use! 
be   started    toward    the    door. 

II  was  the  first  time  since  the  night 
■  if  tiie  assassination,  twelve  days  before, 
that  he  had  sought  to  step  upon  ills 
iiinken    leg.     He    made    scleral    limping, 

halting    jumps    toward    the    <\<n<r.     but     the 
pain  must  have  been   more   than  he  could 
bear,   for   i>>-   next    began   hopping  on   his  • 
sound   leg,   bis  weapons  at  his  side. 

lie  had  token  three  such  steps,  or  hop.-, 
when  a  shot  was  heard  from  the  rear  ot 
the  barn  and  he  fell  at  the  Instant  when 
Baker,  at  the  door,  was  prepared  to  s< 

Ills    tottering    body    and   disarm    him. 
The    Miiiutlim    of    Booth. 

As  Booth  fell.  Baker,  not  knowing  the 
man  was  wounded,  jumped  upon  him  lu 
pinion  his  arms.  He  wr. inched  from  Ins 
clenched   hand   the   revolver;    the  carbine 

had    fallen    between    his    legs. 
The    second    person     to    enter    the    barn 

was  young  Garrett,  Intent  on  putting  out 

the     lire.       Tin      third      was    Conner,     who 

rushed  to  Bakei  s  side. 

Hiker,  now  finding  the  man  beneath 
bun  ineit.  turned  the  apparently  lifeless 

lii.nl     toward     the     lire,     and     said:     "it     is 

rtalnlv    Booth." 


Conner  replied:  "Whal  on  caith  did  you 
•ihoot  him  for?" 
"I  did  not  shot  him,"  sh:<I  Baker. 
The  shot  that  hail  cheated  tenth's  pur- 
suers of  tfoelr  chance  to  take  him  alive 
was  Hred  from  the  back  of  the  barn, 
where  Corbett  —having  disobeyed  his  or- 
i|dfis.  which  wno  that  no  soldier  should 
come  nearer  the  barn  than  thirty  feet, 
and  that  no  shot  should  he  tired  without 
orders — hsd  posted  himself,  his  pistol 
through  a  crack,  and  steadied  on  his  arm. 
Corbett's    reasons    for    shooting    Booth 

were  thus  gb  ■•'!  under  oaliLi 

•  l  HUpi'i'icii  he  was  Koiuii  to  flahl  his 
way  out.  lie  was  taking  aim  with  tlu' 
carbine,   but  at   whom   I   could   not  say. 

"My  mind  was  upon  him  attentively  to 
see  that  be  did  no  harm;  and  when  I  be- 
came Impressed  that  it  was  time  i  shot 
him." 

The  source  of  the  shot  that  brought 
Booth  down  was  unknown  to  Conger  and 
Baker  as  they  bore  Booth  out  of  the 
burning  barn  and  laid  him  on  the  Brass; 
but  the  next  day,  when  questioned  as  to 
why  he  tired  the  shot.  Corbett  told  hip 
commander: 
'Colonel,  Providence  directed  me." 
Tomorrow The    uMSjisniii'ii    death. 
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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The  Inner  Story  of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 

By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON. 


THE  ASSASSIN'S  END 


Bu- 


As   John    Wilkes   Booth,    unconscious,  i 
was   laid   under   a   locust    tree    near   the  || 
burning    barn     in    which    lie    had    been 
shot   down,   the    man    who    first    reachea 
his    side,    when    he    fell.    Detective 
ti,(>r   B.   Baker,   raised   him   partly   to 
sitting  posture   ami    took    the   assassins 
head  upon   his   knee. 

By     the     lire's     glare     Baker,     looking 
upon    the   ghastly    features   of   the   mor-J 
tally     wounded    man,    saw    a    quiver    of  ij 
the    eyelids    and    of    the    lips    that    indl-Jj 
cated    a    return     to    consciousness. 

Beside     the     two    was     the     detectives 
who  had  directed  the   running  of  Booth j! 
to  earth,   Evcrton  J.   Conger.  Both  men 
were   touched    by   the   shadow   of   death 
the    wan    face    before    them,    and 

act' 


him. 


Bakrr,     seeking     to     sooth 
dressed    him    by    name 

On  hearing  his  name  spoken  the  as- 
sassin turned  on  the  men  a  look  full 
of  Inquiry,  He  had  not  revealed  his 
identity   to   the   Garrets,   and    he  seemed 

icy    had 


Occasionally  ~he~sVTi)yriyreu"  same  '  re- 
l«uest  to  Maker.  Finally  he  said.  "My 
I  bands,"  Indicating  a  wish  to  have  them 
lilted  so  that  he  could  see  them.  The 
[detective  bathed  them  in  lie  water, 
and  raised  them.  As  Booth  gazed  at 
thorn,    lie   said: 

"Useless!    Useless!'' 

Whether  he  spoke  of  the   useleseaesa 
>f   his   crime,    or   of   his   efforts    to    live. 
d   Vhey    knew    not.       The    words    were    his 
j  asl." 


(Con-rigid,    1315,    by   Winiicld    M.    Tlir,uiiW.in.) 
Tomorrow:   The   burial    of    lloolli. 


!to    be    at   a    loss    as    to    how    the 
established  It 


upon 

The  trooper,  who  declared  his 
was  directed  by  Providence,  is  shown 
In  the  uniform  worn  at  the  lime  °Z 
lis    commission.  -_. .,_ 

I'hbtirhy   I'.r.ulj.  in  the  War  Department  Collection. 

sought   to  do  what   they  could   to  ease 
the  assassin's   last  hours. 

Baker  had  a  small  cup  in  his  pocket, 
•and  In  this  water  was  brought.  Some 
of  this  was  dashed  in  Booth's  face,  and 
Bome    was    poured    in     his    mouth. 

As  the  two  watched  him,  they  saw 
his  lips  move,  as  if  l»e  wished  to  speak. 
Conger  put  his  ear  to  Booth's  lips,  and 
taught,   In   a    faint   whisper,   the  words: 

"Tell   my    mother " 

'     The    whisper    ended    in    a    swoon. 


O,  Kill  Ble!  Kill  Me!" 

A  mattress  was  brought,  and  as  ' 
Booth  lay  on  that,  with  his  head  ele-  ! 
vated  and  his  eyes  closed,  he  was  as  ! 
alert  mentally  as  the  men  beside  him.  i 
This  was  shown  when  Baker  made 
some  remark  aside  to  Conger  about  | 
Willie  S.  Jett,  the  Confederate  officer  I 
Mho  had  served  as  Booth's  guide  to 
the  Garret  farm,  and  who,  on  being  j 
seized  by  the  detectives,  had  led  them  I 
to    the    house. 

Booth   opened   his   eyes  and   whisper- 
ed: 

"Did   Jett    betray   me?" 
Baker  soothed  him  by  saying,  "Never  " 
mind  anything  about   Jett." 

Presently  Booth  asked  for  water,  and 

they     gave    him      some,      and    a    little 

whisky.  He  asked   to  be  turned  on  his 

I  face.   They    told    him   he    could    not    lie    ' 

.  that  Way,   and  turned  him  on  his   side. 

t  He   soon    indicated    that    he    wished    to 

l>e   turned  back.   He  could  tlnd   no  com- 

I  fort.    Whispering    to    Conger    he    asked 

;  the    detective     to    press    down     on     his 

r, . 


1; 


try." 

Conger  also  heard  the   faint  message, 
and,   icpeating   it.  asked: 
•■In   that   what  you  say"'" 
Booth    answered. 
•i'cs." 

.VtnO    Alert    to   the    l.aat. 

viili.nl  10  I  he  two  men  that 
not  long  to  live,  though  as 
:i  not  know  the  nature  of 
.  i  heat  of  the  lire  was  too 
:  ustalned  in  their  position 
mi  ,  and  calling  two  sol- 
<  i:  to  ■  .i!  P.  they  lifted  his  limp  body 
mid  bore  Mm  to  the  Garret  farmhouse, 
where    llicj     laid    him    on    Ihe    porch. 


;  throat.  He  did  so,  and  Booth  made  ex- 
Baker  bathed    Booth's   face  and   prcs-  jf  ertlons    to    cough.    He    was    directed    to  j 
ently    he    revived,      opening     hia      eyes.  jj.  put  out  his  tongue,  and  did  so.  Conger 
Again   his   lips  moved,  and  leaning  over  |jj  told  him  there  was  no  blood  on  it,   that 
him  Baker  caught  the  words:  J  the  bullet  had   not  passed  through  his 

Tell   my    mother   1  die   for  my   coun-   !  throat. 

As   it    became   evident    to    the  watch- 
ers  that   Booth   must  soon   die,   Conger, 
■  anxious     to    set     out     for     Washington 
I  -with   the   news   of   his  capture — for  the 
country    had    been    impatient    that    the 
assassin  be  found — began  to  gather  up 
Uooth's    effects.    In    his    undershirt    had 
been     found     a    diamond     pin.       In    his 
jiockets    were    a    small    sum    of   money, 
liis  pipe,   handkerchief,  diary  and  some 
i   papers. 

To  get  the  diary  it  was  necessary  to 

turn   him   slightly.     He  saw   the   object 

©f  it  and  groaned,  "O,  kill  nic!  kill  me!" 

Booth'*     I  a-.(     Words. 

A  doctor  who  had  been  sent  for  now 


t; 


*    •  ii 


tin 


The   women  oi     he  hou-ehold,  who  In  L-___  _ «—  ,,  .     »= -.-, 

,      ,           ,               ,     ,.,„ „.  'J  arrived,   and   after    probing    the   wound,  r 

terror     had     witnessed     the     arrival     o*  j            ,..„.,             ,,,,,, 

",_ ,.,,      u.„.,i,  R  n°t    knowing   the   bit  Irt    had   passed  en- 

he     c;,v..|. ...      He      |.:.l    ey      wit         Booth  0              .      ,                                              he    expressed! 

n  the  nan.  and  the  firing  of  the  *«»*-  I  the    opinion    that    the    man    could    not  j 

liicr.    now     loiuid    reliet     lor    their    nerv-    B,,„_    ... .,  ,  ,,        I 


lug,  now  found  relief  for  their  nerv- 
ous strain  in  ministering  to  the  dying 
a  Hsassin, 

one  of  the  daughters  brought  wa- 
ter, cracked  ice  and  cloths,  Detective 
longer  tore  open  Booth's  shirt  collar, 
exposing  his  Chest  and  Baker  bathed  j 
his  face  and  neck  III  cold  water.  He  i 
then  saw  Booth's  wound  for  the  (list 
time.  The  bullet  h;id  passed  through 
Ilia  neck,  and  apparently  the  spine, 
from  rlghl  to  hit  Paralysis,  had  re- 
sulted. 

As  they  worked  over  him  the  dawn 
<iiiie.  and  t lie  si.n  rose  on  a  clear  bril- 
liant spring  day  Booth  again  regained 
consciousness  and  It  was  Apparent  that 
his  mind  was  clear.  Turning  his  great' 
Mack  ayes,  thai  bo  often  had  meitcu 
ihe  souls  of  women  and  won  the 
hearts  of  nun.  upon  tin  !«■>  men  be- 
side htm,  he  murmured  again  his  mea- 

-  .  a  t    I  o    his    mother. 


live    more    than    an    hour    and    a    half. 

Leaving    orders    that     It     Booth     lived] 
longer    than    that    a     mouseuger    should  I 
he    dispatched    for   a    surgeon    from    one 
Of   the    Federal   vessels   in    tlu    Potomac. 
and    Ihat    if     he    died     his   .body    was    to  ] 
be    taken    to   the   Capital    without    delay. 
Detective     Conger      mounted     and      rode 
Off,    carrying   Booth's    effects    In    a    bun- 
dle.  It  was    then   about   o   o'clock. 

At  times  one  of  the  young  women 
in  the  house.  Miss  Holloway,  aided  In 
bathing  the  dylnjj  in. ins  face.  He  look- 
ed   at    her,    but    did    not    speak    to    her. 

At  this  time  his  heart  action  was 
failing.  At  Intervals  of  about  five  min- 
utes he  gasped,  and  his  heart  would 
nearly  <  ease  beating.  Thin  it  would 
flutter    and    beat     fast. 


.*, 
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HOW  BOOTH  WAS  BURIED 


Booth's  burial  was  purposely  shrouded 
in  mystery,  for  a  reason  afterward  giv.  n 
!>v  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  P.  Stanton: 
"I  thought  the  body  should  be  Interred 
so  that  if  there  wan  any  disposition  to 
do  so,  it  might  not  be  made  the  subject 
of  glorification  by  disloyal  persons  *  *  * 
I  thought  it  would  i»'  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  tin  loyal  people  of  the  country  If 
his  body  was  permitted  to  bo  made  the 
instrument  of  rejoicing  al  the  sacrifice  of 
Mr,   Lincoln." 

It    was    represented,     in    many    stories 
sent  from   Washington   to  the  press,   that 
j  iho  assassin's  body   was  sunk  In  the  Po- 
tomac at  night,    one*  of  the  leading  Ulus- 
jtratcd  journals  of  Ihe  period  pave  a  page 
I  picture   of   this   supposed    burial,   quoting 
las  its  authority   "one  of  the  two  officers 
I  employed  in  the  duty  of  sinking  tho  body 
in  the  middle  of  the   Potomac." 

Half  a  century  has  not  sufficed  to  clear 
up.  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  mystery 
attending  the  disposition  of  Booth's  body. 
Only  careful  study  of  various  ollicial 
documents  today  will  furnish  »  connected 
narrative  of  wlial  was  dune  With  the 
body. 

Booth  died  about  B  a.  m,  i>n  April  26. 
1865,  at  the  Garrett  farm,  mar  Port 
Royal,  \'a..  three  hours  after  being  shot. 
A  detective,  Litithei  B.  Baker,  who  with 
Detective  Everton  J.  Conger,  had  run 
Ho'vlh  to  earth,  was  with  him  at  the  end. 
It  was  ins  duty  to  transport  the  body 
without  delay  lo  Washington  by  way  of 
Belle  Plain,  on  Potomae  Creek,  where  a 
steamer  had  landed  the  detachment  of 
twenty-six  members  of  the  Sixteenth 
New  York  Cavalry.  Lieut,  Edward  P. 
Doherty  commanding,  which,  under  guid- 
ance of  the  detectives,  had  effected 
Booth's  capture. 

Detective  Conger  had  started 
Washington  overland,  mu\  the 
waited    the   cavalry's    return. 


back    to 
steamer 


l.oxl    Way     ,inl,     Body. 

.\s  soon  as  the  doctor  » ho  bad  been 
called  for  Booth  pronounced  him  dead, 
the  body  was  sewed  up  iu  a  cavalryman's 
blanket,  lashed  to  a  board  and  placed  in 
a  negro's  wagon.  Then,  escorted  by  the 
cavalry,  it  was  driven  to  the  terry  over 
the  Rappahannock  at  Port  Royal,  which 
Booth      had      crossed      two      days      before. 

Young  Havid  E,  Elerold,  Booth's  com- 
panion iu  his  flight,  walked  among  (he 
horsemen,   his  bands   bound   behind   him. 

As  the  party  advanced  Booth's  wound, 
which  had  not  bled  before,  began  bleed- 
ing freely,  A  trickle  <u'  blood  came  down 
from  the  wagon,  marking  its  route  by 
rod  spots  on  the  road. 

At  the  ferry  the  negro  who  drove  the 
wagon  accidentally  thrusi  his  hand  In 
some   of    Booth's   blood.     Seeing    tho    rod 

stain,     he    cried     in     terror     that     it     would 

never  come  off.  because  it  was  mur- 
derer's blood. 

On  the  Port  Conway  Idc  ><(  the  ferry 
the  calvalcude  turned  northward.  Aa 
the  cavalry  could  go  no  faster  than 
their  prisoner  could  walk,  and  Hcrold 
soon  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion, 
Detective  Baker,  who  was  wnll  mounted, 
unshed  mi  ahead  with  Ihe  wagon, 


the  boat,  and"  "before  the  guard  couirr 
inlerpose  effectual  objection  rowed  away 

from    the    Ship,     beading    their    boat    down 

the    Eastern    Branch   of  the    Potomac. 
Burled    Secretly    «*    Micht. 

'  The  two  detectives  were  acting  on  di- 
rect   orders    from    the    Secretary    of    War. 

io  take  the  body  to  a  place  where  it 
COllId   be   given  secret    burial. 

Till  J  rowed  the  boat  around  the  point 
on  which  Ihe  War  College  now  stands, 
and  up  10  a  Wharf  near  the  foot  of  Kour- 
and-a-half  street,  In  the  old  arsenal 
.  grounds. 

It     was    lifted    out    and     placed    on    the 
Wharf,     where     it     lay    under    guard    of    R 

sentry  until  night.  Meanwhile  Ma.i.  James 
Kl.    Benton,   commanding  at   the   Arsenal. 

ri  i  lived  orders  from  Secretary  Stunton 
jto  prepare  a  gra\o  that  would  lie  under 
lo.-lc    and    I  ey. 

Within  the  Arsenal  grounds   irai    a    :rlm 
ni.i  building  thai  served  as  a  penitentiary! 
for    the    District    of    Columbia,    and    then! 
was   used   as  a   military  storehouse.   One 

of    Its    larger    rooms,    formerly    a    recrea- 
tion  room   for  convicts,  and   more  recent- 
ly  used   for  the  stoiage  of  lixed  ammuni- 
tion,   was    paved    with    flagstones.    One   of 
these    was    raised    and   a   grave   was   dug. 
'I'be    body    was    then    brought    from    the 
wharf     and     placed     in    a    pine    gun    box. 
The  box   was   marked   with   Booth's  name, 
and     the     mortal     remains     of    J.     Wilkes 
Booth,   their  ignoble  funeral  journey  over,' 
wrc  duly  buried  in   the  presence  of  Maj. 
'.     Baker,    and    Thomas    T. 
latter    chief    military    teleg- 


The  roads  in  that  section  were  poor 
and  unmarked  bj  guide  posts.  At  a  fork 
Detective  Baker  took  one  road  and  the 
cavalry,    on   coming   up.   another. 

In  this  manner  Baker  became  sepa- 
rated from  his  escort  and  also  lost  his 
way. 

The  wagon  broko  down  and  much  time 
was  losl  securing  another.  Willi  this 
Baker  reached  Potomac  Creek,  onlj  to 
find  himself  tliiiec  miles  below  the  point 
at  which  he  expected  to  meet  the 
stcamer. 

It  was  not  possible  lo  strike  across 
country  with  the  wagon.  Baker  hid  the 
body  in  the  woods,  and  leaving  Ihe 
negro  lo  guard  it.  set  out  for  aid.  I  lc 
procured  a  small  boat,  and  in  this  rowed 
back  to  where  be  left  the  body,  and 
putting  it  aboard  the  boat,  rowed  it  lo  Benton,  \* 
the  steamer,  where  it  was  placed  »u  Eckert,  th 
deck.  rapher,   who  acted  as  agent  for  the  War, 

The    cavalry    having    arrived    with    its    Department.  | 

prisoner,    the    boat   set   out    fori  Washing-  '    The    flagstone     being    put    back    in     its 
ton.  place,     the     workmen     who     had     hurled 

(Booth,   and  the  oflicial  observers,  left  the 
]old    prison    to    darkness    and    silence. 


Taken 


It  Oil   I. 


\    V  V  II  >'        I  II 

Meanwhile  Detective  Conger  had 
reached  Washington  with  the  gnat,  news 
that  Booth  bad  been  taken.  Gen.  J>a- 
fayete  t".  Baker,  chief  detective  of  the 
War  Department  secret  service,  who  had 
sent  out  the  party  which  trapped  Booth- 
one  of  many  that  were  searching  for 
him— at  once  embarked  on  a  tug  to  meet 
the  steamer,  which  arrived  at  Alexandria 
with    the   body    late    that   evening. 

The  orders  of  Secretary  Stanton,  the 
steamer  proceed  at  once  to  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard,  and  the  body  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  deck  of  the  monitor  Mon- 
tauk,  where  it  lay  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night,  under  a  marine  guard.  Her- 
old,  in  heavy  irons,  was  placed  in  the 
ship's  chain   locker. 

The  next  morning  an  autopsy  on 
Booth's  body  was  held  by  Surg.  Gfln. 
Joseph  K.  Barnes,  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  the  body  was  officially  iden- 
tified. Dr.  J.  K.  May,  a  prominent  Wash- 
ington physician  who  had  treated  Booth 
for   a   carbuncle   on    tho    nock,    found    tho 

I  scar   resulting    from   its   removal. 
also  ldentilled   by  other  persona 
known    Booth. 

Tlie  section  of  the  spine  at  the  neck 
through     Which     the     bullet     bad     passed 

|  was     removed     and     the     body     was     pro- 
nounced   ready   for  burial.     The   body   was 

itheu  placed  in  two  blankets,   the  edges  of 

Which    were    .-cwn    together,    forming    a 
»ag.      A    young    woman    who    had    known 

Booth,    whom    some    one    of    the    persons 

•  resent     at     the     autopsy     had     smuggled 

t  board   the  ship,    when   mu   observed   cul 

,    ae  sewing   near   the   head,    and   cut    oft   a 
vk  of  the   assassin'*   hair.     She   was  ob- 

Ula. 

I  served    and    obliged    to    return    it    to    the 
|  bug. 

Th.-    commander    of    the    monitor    had 

ordi  rs  to  place  the  body  In  a  strong  box, 
'and  iiiivv  yard  caipenters  vied  with  each 
"other  in  ''driving  a  nail  In  the  coffin  of 

■  the    President's    murderer.'' 
!     Before   the   box    was   ready    a   small    boat  \ 
,  was      rowed      alongside      the     monitor      St 

2  13   p.    in       i  "etectivcs    La  fa]  ete   C.    Ba- 
ker and    Luther   B.    Baker  quickly   lifted 

the    body    over    tho    ship's    low     side,     into 


llootlt'»     Itesting;     Place. 

Thai  night  the  key  of  the  room  in 
which  this  burial  had  taken  place  was 
put  into  the  hand  of  Secretary  of  "War 
Stanton.  Maj.  Benton  made  a  report  of 
the  burial,  which  never  reached  the 
public   records 

Tile  secret  of  Booth's  burial  place  was 
secure.  In  VStiT  Secretary  Stanton  told  a 
Congressional  committee,  in  response  to 
questions,  that  Booth  was  buried  "on 
the  premises  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment."   but    he   did    not    tell   where. 

Iu  the  same  year  the  portion  of  the 
old  penitentiary  In  which  Booth  lay  bur- 
led was  lorn  down.  The  body  was  then 
moved,  again  secretly,  to  an  old  store- 
house   in    the    Arsenal    grounds,    where    It 

was  again  buried.  There  it  remained 
until  IV  l.iHiir.v .  I860,  when  permission  was 
granted  bj  President  Andrew  Johnson  to 
Edwin  Booth,  the  assassin's  brother,  to 
remove    it. 

Mi.    Booth    went    to    Washington   with   a 
It   was  j  Baltimore     undertaker    to    get     Ihe    body, 
who  had  I  Probably    for    convenience,    and    perhaps 
J  without     thought    of    the    stracgeness    of 
his    choice,     the     famous    actor     went     to] 
Ford's   Theater,    ihe   scene   of   his   broth- 
er's   crime,    to    wait    the    transfer    of    tho 
body    to  a   coffin, 

The  transfer  took  place  in  the  little 
stable  in  the  rear  of  Ford's  Theater, 
Whore  Booth  had  kept  his  horse  when 
plotting  the  kidnapping  Of  Lincoln,  be- 
fore   he    had    formed     his    purpose    Of    as- 

sasslnation. 

•  In  the  transfer  of  the  bod.i  the  head 

was  round    detached,  as  naturally  ii  would 

he,     a     section     of    the     spine     having     been 

removed  the  day  after  death.  A  den- 
tist   Identified    two    idlings    In    the    teeth 

as     his     own     work     00     Ihe     teeth     of     J 
Wilkes    Booth. 
The    body    being    thus    Identified,     it     was 

removed  to  Baltimore  and  given  iis  final! 
tun  ill    111    Ihe    Booth    family    lot    in   Green 
.Mount  Cemetery. 

(Copyright,   1914,  Winfloid  M.   Thomimo.) 
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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The  Inner  Story  of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 


By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON. 


In  no  chapter  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
IStiJ  is  a  more  tangled  skein  of  evidence 
presented  than  in  that  relating  to  John 
II.  Surratt.  lie  was  the  active  agent  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth  in  the  plan  to  kidnap ■ 
Lincoln,  and  in  thai  wild  and  abortive- 
enterprise  was  as  guilty  as  any  man 
who  aided  Booth,  but  he  had  no  hand  in 
Lincoln's  assassination. 

On  the  morning  of  April  15  Surratt  was 
named  as  the  assailant  of.  Secretary  of 
State  William  J[.  Seward  and  his  son 
Frederick,  both  of  whom  were  then 
thought  to  be  dying  from  their  wounds, 
Inflicted  at  their  home  at  the  time  Booth 
was  committing  his  heinous  crime  at 
Ford's  Theater. 

A  little,  later  a  reward  of  $2."i.iXM  was 
offered  for  Surratt,  as  one  Of  Lincoln's 
assassins,  for,  it  having  been  found  that 
the  Sewards  were  attacked  by  Lewis 
Payne,  the  part  of  aid  to  booth  at  the 
Lheater  was  attributed  to  Surratt. 
During  the  fortnight  covering  the  pur- 
uit  of  Booth  and  the  arrest,  one'  after 
mother,  of  his  associates  and  persons 
.vho  aided  him  In  his  iii^ht.  John  H. 
-Suiratt  was  sought  in  vain.  Hanging  was 
surely  the  portion  awaiting  him  were  he 
^aught. 

John  it.  Surratt  succeeded  in  baffling 
his  pursuers  because  he  was  not  in  £ 
Washington  at  the  time  of  the  crime;  but 
his  good  fortune  in  evading  capture  aug- 
mented the  public's  opinion  of  his  im- 
portance as  a  criminal.  It  was  argued 
that  he  must  have  powerful  friends  to 
shield  him;  and  his  disappearance 
all  the  other  persons  wanted  wer 
custody,  added  to  the  popular  belief  f 
that  the  crime  of  Booth  must  be  charge- k] 
able    to    widespread    conspiracy. 

But  even  though  Surratt  had  been  ^ 
Booth's  friend  anil  agent  In  the  plan  to  : 
kidnap  Lincoln,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  -. 
the  assassination  until  he  read  in  a  news-  ft 
paper  that  he  was  sought  as  one  of  the 
assassins. 

.Surratt**    Visit    tu     It  icli  iiionil. 

Surratt  has  not  been  nearer  Wash-  f 
inglon  on  the  night  of  the  crime  than  f 
:S00  miles;  for  though  witnesses  after-  J 
ward  swore  to  seeing  him  there  on  thet 
evening  of  April  11,  he  was  then  in  LI-  I 
mil  a,    X.    Y. 

Surratt's  business  during  the  war  had  h 
been  that  of  a  Confederate  spy  and  (lis-  |>, 
patch  bearer.  Late  in  March,  after  the  y 
plan  to  kidnap  Lincoln  had  been  aban- j 
doned,    Surratt    received    orders    to    pro- 1 

ceed  to  Richmond.  lie  arrived  in  the  | 
Confederate  capital  March  111.  three  (lavs'1 
before  Hs  fall,  met  Judah  P.  Benjamin.; 
secretary  Of  Slate  in  Jefferson  Davis'  ; 
cabinet,  received  from  him  certain  pa-  J 
pers    tu    be    delivered    to    a    Confederate  I 

agent    in    Canada,    was    paid    J-'oO    in    gold,  [ 


ids  lot 
when  I 
•re     in  f; 


and    left    Richmond    the    following    morn-  h 
Ing    for    the    North. 

At  i  p.  m.  Monday,  April  :i.  Burratl  ar-  I 
rived   at   his  mother's   house   in    Washing-  ! 
ton.      While    making   a   change    of    under- | 
clothing     he    showed    a     friend.     Louis    J.  § 
Wiechmann,   who   hoarded   in   the  house, 
some  of   the  gold    he   had    received.    Tills 
money    was    represented    at    the    trial   of 

Booth's    associates    as     p.irl    of    the    price 
p. nd    by    the    Confederate    cover-intent    for 
i  the    murder    Of     Lite  ••In. 


Having  refreshed  himself  at  home,  Sur- 
ratt continued  his  journey.  The  next 
day  he  called  at  Booth's  home  in  New 
York,  and  was  told  Booth  was  not  there. 
On  April  B  Surratt  arrived  at  Montreal, 
registered  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall  Ho- 
tel as  John  Harrison  and  delivered  his 
dispatches  to  Hen.  Edward  G.  Lee.  a 
Confederate  officer.  They  related  to  Ihe 
money  affairs  of  Confederate  agents  in 
Canada. 

.Sent    to    lilnilra     an    n     (Spy, 

Surratt  remained  in  Montreal  until  April 
12,  when  he  was  sent  by  Gen.  Lee  to 
Elmira,  N.  V'.,  to  make  sketches  of  the 
Federal  prison  there,  with  a  view  to  a 
delivery  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  it 
contained,  for  the  Confederates  in  Can- 
ada did  not  realize  that  the  war  was 
virtually  at  an  end. 

Surratt  arrived  in  Elmira  next  day,  reg- 
istering at  the  Brainard  House  as  John 
Harrison.  He  sketched  the  prison  and 
retired  about  10.  o'clock.  The  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  he  heard  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  assassinated,  but  did  not 
hear  the  name  of  the  assassin.  "It  never 
occurred  to  me  for  an  instant  that  it 
could  have  been  Booth,"  he  after  de- 
clared. 

His  mind  was  on  Booth,  nevertheless, 
for  lie  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
sent  a  message  addressed  "J.  W.  B."  to 
Booth's  New  York  home,  saying.  "If  you 
are    in     New     York    telegraph     me." 

As  he  passed  the  message,  through  the 
wicket  he  heard  a  man  say,  "There  are 
three  brothers  of  them— Junius,  Edwin 
and  John  Wilkes."  It  then  flashed  upon 
his  mind   that  Booth   was  the   assassin. 

Hi)  took  the  message  away  from  the 
operator,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  man 
had  seen  it.  Tossing  it  back  with  an  air 
of  coolness.  Surratt  walked  out  of  the 
office. 

The     bells     were     lolling,     minute     guns 

were  booming,  flags  were  at  half-mast. 
Everybody  was  discussing  the  assassi- 
nation; but  as  yet  Surratt  did  not  know 
the  part  ascribed  to  him  in  the  crime, 

Surratt  wished,  however,  to  leave  El- 
mira. lie  wanted  to  go  to  Baltimore, 
but  there  was  no  train.  He  took  a  train 
to  Canandalgua,  end,  arriving  there 
found  there  would  be  no  train  out  until 
Monday  morning,  it  being  then  Sat- 
urday  night. 

Surratt  put  Up  al  the  Webster  Mouse 
as  John  Harrison.  Sunday  he  went  to 
church.  Monday  morning  at  breakfast 
he  read  In  a  paper:  "The  assassin  of 
William  II.  Seward  and  his  son  is  John 
II.  Surratt."  He  could  scarcely  believe 
his  senses,  lie  read  the  words  over  and 
over.  Then,  with  an  effort  al  calmness, 
he  paid  bis  bill  and  hit  the  hotel,  tak- 
ing    a     train     to     Albany     and     thence     to 

Montreal, 

On  the  morning  of  April  18  he  was 
back  at  his  hotel  there,  registered,  and 
in  a  short  lime  took  his  b.i,;  and  left. 
He  bad  found  a  friend,  a  Confederate 
sympathizer     named     Porterfleld,       who 

would   shelter   him    in   his    house. 

Surratt  was  a  week  at  Porterfl  Id's, 
while  detectives  from  Wnahln  ton,  ac« 
companled    by    VViechroann,    ■ought    him 

In  .uoiiireul.  Their  senrch  led  iu  ills 
hiding  place,  which  In  Pit  just  before 
ii    n     qrrlvs! 


Leaving    Montreal    in    a    cab     with      a  |i 
friend,    Surratt    drove    nine    miles     down  f 
the  St.    Lawrence.     Securing  a  canoe  they  f 
closed    the    river    and    struck    off    south-  ' 
ward.       Their   objective    was    the    village  ' 
of    St.     Liboure,     forty     miles    south.      On  • 
the   evening    of    April   --'   Surratt   and    his 
fnlend    were    received    Into    the    home    of 
Rev.   Charles  Boucher,   a   Roman  Catholic 
priest    at    St.     Liboure.     Surratt    gave    his 
name    as    Charles    Armstrong,    and    said 
that     he     "was     in     difficulties     over     thb 
American    war,"     and     was   traveling     i or  - 
his  health. 

Ser«  ed    lu    t-iipiii    Zouaves. 

The  fugitive  remained  with  the  friend- 
ly priest  for  twelve  days  before  re- 
vealing his  Identity.  The  revelation  made 
no  change  in  his  host,  under  whose  roof 
he  remained  three  months  in  all.  Late 
in  Jul  j-  another  priest,  Pr.  Lapierre,  be- 
came his  host,  and  with  Fr. 
Boucher  ultimately  got  him  out  of, 
the  country. 

With  his  hair  dyed  and  wearing  spe  - 
tacles.  Surratt  traveled  with  the  priests' 
to  Quebec,  where,  on  September  15,  he 
embarked  on  the  steamer  Peruvian  for 
Liverpool.  On  the  voyage,  he  had  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  ship's  doctor,  who, 
on  arriving  at  Liverpool,  gave  the  au- 
thorities  information  regarding   him. 

Surratt  remained  in  Liverpool  a 
mouth,  waiting  for  money  from  Can- 
I  ada.  He  traveled  then  by  degrees  to  I 
Rome,  where  he  spent  the  winter  at 
the  English  college.  In  the  spring,,^ 
under  the  name  of  Watson,  he  enlisted 
in     the    Papal    Zouaves. 

He  had  been  at  liberty  more  than 
a  year  when  his  battalion  being  sta- 
tioned at  Tresulti.  he  met  a  Zouave 
who  recognized  him,  and  denounced 
him  to  the  American  Minjster,  Rufus 
King  Surratt,  and  this  man,  named 
Henri  B.  St.  Marie,  had  met  three 
years  before  at  a  college  in  Mary- 
land. 

Home    on    h    Warship, 

Surratt's  presence  in  the  Papal  Zou- 
aves was  reported  to  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli.  and  by  him  lo  the  Pope.  The 
Cardinal  expressed  to  the  United 
States  Minister  a  willingness  to  sur- 
render Surratt.  although  Rome  had 
no  extradition  irealy  witli  the  United 
Slates. 

Some  months  passed  without  the  " 
United  Stales  demanding  Surratt.  The 
reward  of  $25,000  for  his  arrest  was 
withdrawn.  The  Government  would 
have  been  satisfied  had  he  never  been 
found.  The  hanging  of  his  mother 
had  been  made  a  political  issue  and 
was  causing'  President  Johnson  dis- 
comfort, through  attacks  of  his  ene-i- 
mies. 

But  the  informer  against  Surratt 
was  persistent,  and  ihere  beiiiK  no  ( 
impediment  to  his  extradition,  he  was) 
finally  arrested  on  November  7,  1S66, 
while  on  leave  from  his  company  at 
Yeroli.  and  was  confined  to  the  prison 
at  Velletrl.  When  being  taken  from 
the  prison  next  day  under  a  guard 
of  six  men.  he  sprang  from  a  platform 
Into  a  deep  ravine.  His  fall  was  ar- 
rested by  a  shelf  of  rock  and  though 
Injured    he    escaped 

Making  Ins  way  to  Naples,  he  took 
steamer  for  Alexandria.  There  on  No- 
vember -7  he  was'arrestcd  for  the  Amer- 
ican consul.  He  was  convened  back  to 
the  United  States  on  the  ship  of  war 
Swatara,  and  was  tried  iu  the  spring  of 
)8t>7.  The  Jury  stood  eight  lo  four  for  ac- 
quittal, and  he  was  eventually  released, 
illls  trial  will  be  described  in  this  series 
May  S».) 
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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The  Inner  Story  of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 

By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON. 


On    the    morning 
Jefferson       Davis, 
the      Confederate 
April       -    had      beei 


of  May  TO,  J«iu, 
late  President  ot 
Slates,  who  Blnce 
i  ii  fugilho  from 
Richmond,  Va..  was  captured  at  Irwin- 
Ville.  Ga.,  by  Federal  cavalry.  A  price 
of  $10(1,000  was  on  his  head,  for  he  had 
been  proclaimed  at  Washington  as  the 
head  of  a  great  conspiracy  to  murder 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  men  nearest 
him  in  the  control  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

That  same  morning  a  military  commis- 
sion met  In  Washington  to  try  the  eight 
unfortunates,  seven  men  and  a  woman 
whose  association  with  John  Wilkes 
Booth  had  brought  them  to  felons' 
chains  and  arraignment  as  assassins; 
and  in  trying  these  dupes  of  the  assas- 
sin, the  army  officers  who  served  on 
the  commission,  earnest  and  honest 
men  all,  were  bound  by  the  charges  on 
which  the  eight  prisoners  were  ar- 
raigned, to  show  the  world  that  a  great 
conspiracy,  with  Jefferson  Davis  at  its 
head,  had  6truck  down  the  nation's 
beloved  leader. 

This  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  gov- 
ernment's case.  It  was  not  enough  that 
Booth's  associates  should  be  sent  to  the 
acaffold  or  a  dungeon,  for  this  could 
be  easily  done;  it  was  needful  that  the 
North's  cry  for  vengeance  be  appeased 
by  proof  of  the  guilt,  alleged  from  the 
morning  of  Lincoln's  death,  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and   certain   of  his   associates. 

Men's  minds  were  60  clouded  by  pas- 
sion that  the  existence  of  the  "Great 
Conspiracy"  seemed  beyond  question. 
That  the  Confederates,  enraged  by  the 
loss  of  their  cause,  desperate  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  caring  not  what  measures 
they  now  took  to  stride  down  and  de- 
stroy the  government,  had  resorted  to 
murder,  seemed  possible  to  minds  that 
hud  been  made  sick  by  four  years  of 
fraternal  bloodshed.  Indignant  disclaim- 
ers from  Southern  people  and  their  t>or- 
row  felt  for  the  loss  of  Lincoln  as  a 
true  friend  of  the  South,  counted  for 
nothing.  In  the  yellow  pages  of  the 
Records  of  the  War  one  linds  in  this  let- 
ter from  Lieut,  Gen.  It.  S.  Ewell  and 
other  officers,  prisoners  at  Fort  Warren, 
Boston   Harbor,  addressed  to  Gen.  Grant: 

"Need  we  say  that  we  are  not  assas- 
sins, nor  the  allies  of  assassins,  bo  they 
from  the  North  or  from  the  South,  and 
coining  as  we  do  from  most  of  the 
States  of  the  South,  we  would  be 
ashamed  of  our  own  people,  were  we 
not  assured  that  they  will  repudiate  this 
crime." 

Such  words  as  these  werei  not  allowed 
to  see  the  light.  Charity,  which  had  ever 
guided  the  great  man  now  laid  low, 
stood  outside  the  gate  a  stranger.  Clear- 
ness of  sight  was  Impossible  in  the  cloud 
of  dark  suspicion  that  obscured  the 
clearest  vision. 

How  completely  men's  views  were  dis- 
torted in  that  lime  of  rage  ana 
'-"'in.irr    nnl      the   student  of  the   inner 


TTislory of  the  "Great  Conspiracy"  trial 
may  judge— for  dispassionate  study,  In 
the  cool,  clear  light  of  half  a  century, 
shows  that  the  "Great  Conspiracy"  was 
a  myth, 

HI  en     Named     an     Murderers. 

The  military  commission  chosen  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  great  con- 
spiracy and  try  the  so-called  Lincoln 
consiprators,  was  composed  of  nine  offi- 
cers, as  follows:  Maj.  Gen.  David  Hun- 
ter, I'.  S.  B..  an  old  army  officer;  Maj. 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  V .  S.  V.;  Brevet 
Maj.  Gen.  August  V.  KaUtZ,  U.  S.  V.; 
Brig.  Gen.  Albion  P.  Howe,  V.  S.  V. ; 
Brig.  Gen.  Roberl  S.  Foster,  U.  S.  V.;  i 
Brevet  Brig.  (Jen.  James  A.  Ekin,  U.  S.  ^ 
V.;  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Harris.  1".  S. 
V. ;  Brevet  Col.  C.  II.  Tompkins,  T.  a. 
A.;  Lieut.  Col.  David  R.  Clendcnin, 
Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry. 

The  government's  case  was  in  the 
hands  of  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Holt,  judge 
advocate  of  the  army,  assisted  by  Hon.  , 
John  A.  Bingham,  a  Representative  from 
Ohio,  who  was  an  experienced  criminal  . 
lawyer-officer  assigned  to  the  case  by 
the  War  Department  because  of  experi- 
ence gained  in  a  treason  trial  at  In- 
dianapolis, that  had  been  held  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  consipracy  to  establish 
a  Northwestern   Confederacy. 

The  scope  of  the  government's  case 
was  indicated  by  the  charge  on  which 
the    prisoners    were    arraigned: 

"For  maliciously,  unlawfully  and  trailo- 
riously,  and  In  aid  of  the  existing  armed 
rebellion  against  the  L'nited  States  of 
America  •  •  •  combining,  confederating 
and  conspiring  together  with  one  John 
II.  Surrcitt,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  George  N.  Sanders,  Beverly 
Tucker,  Jacob  Thompson.  William  C. 
Cleary,  Clement  C.  Clay,  George  Harper, 
George  Young,  and  others  unknown,  to 
kill  and  murder"  •  «  •  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President;  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice 
President;  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Gen.   I".   S.  Grant. 

The  persons  named  after  Jefferson 
Davis  were  Confederate  agents  In  Can- 
ada or  their  employes.  They  and  Mr. 
Davis  were  further  charged,  will)  Booth 
and  Surratt  with  "maliciously,  unlaw- 
fully and  traitoriousiy  murdering"  Lin- 
coln. Assaulting  Secretary  Seward,  with 
intent  to  kill,  and  "lying  in  wait  with  in- 
tent to  kill  and  murder"  Vice  President 
Johnson  and  Gen.  Grant.  (The  latter 
left  Washington  seven  hours  before  Lin- 
coln   was   shot. 

The  charge  specified  that  these  acts 
look  pia>  e  "within  the  fortified  and  In- 
trenched lines"  of  Washington;  the  trial 
of  the  case  before  a  military  tribunal 
being  thus  justified. 

Testimony  of  n   IVrJorer. 

The  opening  days  of  the  commis- 
sion's sittings  were  devoted  to  testi- 
mony to  prove  that  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate     Lincoln     »aa    entered     into 


In  Canada  between  Jacob  Thompson 
and  hi*  associates,  on  the  one  part, 
and   Booth  and  SurraU  on   the  other. 

There  was  reliable  evidence  that 
Booth  ;.nd  Surratt  had  been  in  Canada, 
and  had  talked  with  Confederate 
agents  there.  To  prove  that  their 
talk  related  to  a  conspiracy  to  kill 
Lincoln,  the  government  relied  upon  ; 
ihc  evidence  ot  one  San  ford  conover. 
a  detective  and  spy.  who  had  served  i 
both     sides     in        ihe     war.      He     swore, 

by     .lacoD 


thai    he    had    been    invited 
Thompson    to    participate    In    a    plot    to  j 
assassinate    Lincoln    and    his    Cabinet; 
that    he    had    seen    Booth    and    Surratt 
with    Thompson,    and    that    a    few    days  | 
before      the     assassination      the      latter, 
had     delivered     dispatches     to     Thomp-  i 
son.     who     said:      "This     makes     it     all  I 
right";     that    Mr.    Cleary    expressed    to 
the    witness    a    fear    that    Booth    might 
•make   a   fizzle   of  It,"   as   he   was  dissi- 
pated    and     reckless. 

The  fact  that  both  Booth  and  Sur- 
raU bad  been  in  Canada  gave  color 
to  ilils  testimony.  Booth  was  there 
in  October,  to  deposit  money  for 
flipht  in  case  of  failure  in  the  plan 
he  was  then  nursing  to  kidnap  Lin- 
coln. SurraU  was  there  the  nrst  week 
in  April  With  Confederate  dispatches. 
Conover's  testimony  appeared  to  be 
corroborated  in  its  essential  part  by 
two  witnesses,  and  was  accepted  by 
the  commission  as  true,  it  was  taken 
in  secret  session,  and  no  reference 
to  it  was  printed,  for  the  stated  fear 
of  "embarrassment  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

Two  years  after  the  trial  Conover 
was  convicted  in  the  District  of  Co-  I 
lumbia  of  perjury  in  this  case  and 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Albany.  It  was  then 
shown  that  he  had  produced  both  the 
witnesses  who  corroborated  him,  and 
that  one  of  them  received  $1,000  for 
his  testimony.  Various  persons 
testified  that  they  could  not 
this    witness    under    oath. 

Irregular    War    Acts    Reviewed. 

To  prove  the  existence  of  the  "Great 
Conspiracy"  the  commission  heard 
testimony  relating  to  the  chief  known 
acts  against  the  government  of  the 
Confederate  agents  In  Canada  during 
the  war,  most  of  which  acts  were  not 
countenanced   by    the   rules  of  war. 

These     included     a     plot     to     destroy  p. 
vessels     in    Northern    ports    by     incen- 
diarism,  an  attempt  to   burn   New  York 
City,    which    failed    only    because    of    the 

'use  of   defective  chemicals   for   causing 

<  combustion,     and     the     raid     of     Lieut. 

|  Bennett    H.    Young    on    St.    Albans,    Vt. 
Testimony    was    also     taken     on 

'treatment    of    Union    prisoners    in 
.South,    the   blowing   up   of   an 
lion    barge    at    City    Point, 
of     Libby     Prison. 


had 
believe 
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the 
the 
iramuiii- 
the  mining 
Richmond,  at  the 
'time  of  "Dahlgren's  cavalry  raid,  and 
the  alleged  introduction  of  yellow 
fever  into  Union  camps  In  infected 
Clothing  sent  from  the  Bahamas  by 
way  Of  Canada  and  sold  at  auction  to 
sutlers  In  Washington. 
I  Jacob  Thompson's  bank  account,  a 
'cipher  letter  found  in  Booth's  effects, 
and  an  advertisement  in  an  Alabama 
newspaper  calling  for  a  subscription  of 
.$1,000,000  tor  assassination  purposes. 
were  offered   in   evidence. 

None  of  the  evidence  under  these 
heads  showed  Booth  had  any  part  in 
the  war  activities  described,  or  was 
otherwise  associated  with  the  Con- 
federates  named    in    the  charge. 
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The  trial  of  eight  (if  Booth's  associates 
was  held  in  the  old  Penitentiary  Build- 
ing that  stood  in  the  arsenal  ground  on 
.Greenieafs  Point,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Anacoatia,  In  Wash- 
ington. The  seven  men  and  one  woman 
held  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  with 
Booth  to  murder  Lincoln,  or  of  aiding 
and  abetting  him  In  his  crime,  were 
confined  in  Cells  under  the  same  roof 
that  covered   the  secret  grave  of   the  as 
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Suffering;   of   Prisoners. 

The  suffering  of  the  prisoners  from 
the  caps  was  great,  from  the  warmth 
of  the  weather  and  the  shutting  out  of 
the  light  from  their  eyes-  IV hen  they 
were  brought  into  court  and  the  caps 
I  wet'e  removed,  the  light  Of  day  lor  a 
I  time    blinded    them. 

Tlie     eighth      prisoner,     Mrs.      Mary      L". 
Surra  tt,     was    not    subjected 


..-iMi.ii  i.     \M\n    inn    MiujfiLt'u     to    ihe    t  O I  ■  - 
sassin,   who   was  buried  beneath   the   floor  J  tlIre    of    ,he    eap    ,in(,     fetterfl-      Sne    waa 


of  a  basement  storeroom 
|  The  rigor  With  which  prisoners  were 
treated  in  the  French  revolution  was 
paralleled  in  the  treatment  of,  the  male 
prisoners  held  as  accomplices  of  Booth. 
It  was  assumed  that  they  all  were  des- 
perate criminals  and  enemies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, who  had  forfeited  all  claim  to 
kind   treatment. 

J n    the 
no     less 

would  have  been  deemed  safe.  The  men 
responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the 
government  believed  it  to  be  in  danger. 
The  war  was  so  recently  ended  that  fear 
of  an  outbreak  of  anarchy  or  guerilla 
warfare  was  entertained.  It  was  thought 
<lhe  accused  were  members  of  a  secret 
[society,'  the  .Sons  of  Liberty,  that  was 
held   to   he  dangerously   treasonable. 

The  fact  that  »n  the  accused,  except 
Devoid,  were  sympathised  u  with  too 
South,  made  their  cases  hopeless-  •'Some- 
body must  suffer  for  Lincoln's  death," 
was    the   cry    of    the    North. 

When  first  arrested   (hey   had   been   tak- 
en  on   board    the   monitor   SangUS,    oi 
montlor    Montauk,    off    the    Navy    Yard. 
where,     in     chains,     they     were 
|  beneath  iron  decks.     To  the  left 
each    was    fastened    an    iron    band    fin 
two-foot    chain,    and    to    the    chain 
fastened  an  iron  cone  a   foot   high,   weigh- 
ing seventy-five  pounds.  On  Lewis  Powell, 
alias  Payne,  and  George  A.  Alzerodt  were 
put  the  added  weight  of  a  ball  and  elm  in. 

The  hands  of  six  were  manacled  with 
iron  bands  connected  with  a  bar  uf  iron 
fourteen    ine  ing.     An   exception    was 

made    of    D  .    saav         A.     Mudd 


allowed  a  certain  choice  in  her  food, 
and  was  permitted  to  sec  her  daugh- 
ter Anna.  The  cries  of  the  poor  girl, 
weeping  at  her  mother's  knee,  often 
filled    the    corridors   of    the   prison. 

An    improved    courtroom    for    the    trial 
was    filled     up    In    a    whitewashed    cham- 
ber  on    the    same    floor    as    the    prisoners' 
cells,     the     third.      Across    one    end     was 
excited    state    of    public    feeling  i  placed   a   railed    platform   for    the    prison- 
rigorous     course     toward     them  j  era   and    in    front    of    it    two    small    tables 

for  their  counsel.  There  was  a  lung 
taJil£_jat_jine  side  for  the  Military  Com- 
mission of  nine  officers  acting  as  judges, 
another  for  the  government  prosecutor, 
Joseph  Holt,  judge  advocate  of  the  army, 
and  his  two  assistants,  Hon.  John  A. 
Bingham   and   Col.    H.    I,.    Burnett. 

When  the  trial  opened,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  1U,  each  of  the  prisoners 
:aine  Into  court  guarded  by  a  soldier. 
The  iron  weights  of  the  men  were  car- 
ried by  two  soldiers  each,  on  an  iron 
jar  thrust  through  a  staple  In  the  cone. 
Their  chains  clanked  on  the  floor  as 
hey  made  their  way  slowly  to  theli 
[daces.  Mrs.  Surratt  was  given  the  seat 
learest    the    door. 

A    Political   Trial. 

The  taking  of  testimony  lasted  until 
June  14,  and  the  arguments  nearly  two 
.veeks.  The  findings  of  the  court  were 
eady  June  30  and  its  verdict  was  ap- 
proved   by   the   President  July  5. 

As    seen     in     the     light     of    history     the 
:rlal    was  grossly   unfair;    yet   in   view   of 
^11   the   conditions   of   time   and    place,    no 
Dther   kind   or  trial   was^possible".  "'Politi- 
cal  rancor  ruled   the  deliberations   of  the 
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Led    with    a    chain,  [court. 

ich    whs    placed    a'    Kach   of   the   pri 


handcuff'     were 

Over    the    Ileal    i  iCh    whs    placed    a      Kach    of    the    prisoners   was    represented 

rough    flannel    hooi       or    cap,    drawn    with  .by  counsel,   the  ablest  of  whom  was  Gen 
a  string   about   the  neck.     A   hole  was  IcttTThomas  Kwlng.  Jr 


a  Union   soldier. 


=  ■  -•■ —  i    well  L 

(or   the   mouth,   but  none   for  the  eyes.     Itlveraed    in    the    law.    He    appeared    for    Dr. 
was  stated   this  device   was  employed   be-lMudd  and  Samuel  Arnold.     W.   K.   Dostcr    . 
Payne     tried     lo    end     his    life    byiappeared  for  Payne  and  Atzerodt,  Walter 
his     head     against     a     beam     onlE.     Cox     for     Michael     OT.aughlin.      and 


cause     . 

dashing     his     head     against     a     beam     onE.     Cox     for 

board       the       monitor.        The       manacles,  l'redci  Ick   A. 

wei -hts  and   chain*,   and    the   presence  of'chuaetts,    practicing    in    Washington 

four    guards    for    each     prisoner,    reduced  pin.    Surratt. 

tli,-    possibility   or  suicide    lo   a    minimum.!    From    the   opening   of    the   court    it 

even    had    th      caps    been    removed.      The  evident     that     the     passions    of    the 

<  ipa   were   still    worn   after   the    prisonersjwere    still    hot    within    the    soldiers 

weii     removed    from    the    ship 


native  of  Massa- 
for 
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his  colleagues,  Gen.  T.  ' .\l . "  r i arns7"~DC* 
jecting  to  Mr.  Johnson's  appearance  as 
counsel  "on  the  ground  that  he  does 
not  recognize  the  moral  obligation  of  an' 
oath."  Mr.  Johnson,  with  much  feeling, 
replied  to  what  he  termed  "this  uaper- 
sion  upon  my  moral  character."  He  re- 
minded the  court  that  he  had  taken  the 
oath   in   the   Senate  of  the   t'nitrd   States,  , 

(mil  Hunter  replied  to  Mr.  Johnson  by 
saying,  "1  hoped  the  day  had  passed 
when  freemen  from  the  North  were  to 
be  bullied  and  insulted  by  the  humbug 
chivalry,"    and    more    to    like    effect. 

Tho  objection  to  Mr.  Johnson  was  with-' 
drawn,  but  he  did  not  engage  actively; 
in    the    trial. 

The    temper    of    the    court    was    further! 
displayed    in    the    Case    of    Edward    John- 
son,  a  former  major  general   in   tho  Con- 
federate,   army,     who    apeared    as    a    wit- 
ness   in    Mrs.    Surratt'a    behalf.     Gen.    Al- 
bion   Howe,    of   the   commission,    objected 
to  his  presence  as  "an  insult  to  the  court 
and    an    outrage    upon    the   administration* 
of  justice.'    and    moved    that    he   be   eject-- 
ed."      This    objection     he     based     on     the 
j  tact  thai  Gen.  Johnson  had  formerly  held 
a  commission   in  the   t'nited  States  army 
and    had    served    th,-   <  'onl'edct'acy. 
Booth's   Diary   Suppressed. 

Judge     Holt     instructed    the    court    that  " 

""■     *   "'l  I  '■•>    '    ■    '     ■■  ■    -    !<   lUOl  o    ~TT    *!IT 

ground,   hut  that  his   testimony  might  be" 

discredited;    and    the    latter    course    was 

taken. 
The    government    having    prefaced    lu 

case    on    the    theory    that   Lincoln's   death 

resulted  from  a  widespread  Confederate 
(conspiracy,  with  Jefferson  Davis  at  its 
Ihe     I.   each   of   the    prisoners   was  charged 

••    n  being  -t  party  to  the  conspiracy. 

.  The  existence  of  Booth's  earlier  plan 
nhrough  which  all  the  persons  tried  be- 
Jfore  the  military  commission  (except  one. 
ISpangler)      wee     brought     into    contact 

I  Willi     j  was     ignored     b)      the    proseeu- 

be  admitted,  it  wna  neid"  that  the  pub- 
lic safety  demanded  conviction  in  eaci 
case    and    every    case. 

Evidence  that  might  disprove  the  the- 
ory of  conspiracy  was  suppressed.  The 
most  notable  example  wi  a  Booth's  dlarj 
I  found  on  ins  person  ai  ins  death,  in 
which  he  took  on  himself  all  responsi- 
bility for  his  ciiuic.  and  declared  he  had 

winked  six  months  on  his  plan  to  kid- 
nap Lincoln  before  resorting  at  last  to 
murder.  The  book  was  in  Secretary  or 
"War  Stanton's  office,  and  no  mention  of 
it  was  made  at  lb.-  trial  The  secret 
Of     its     existence     leaked     out     two     years 

later. 


Secretary  Stanton  afterwards  Rave  un- 
\Tormed  the  commission.  Only  strong  -  ,,,,.  ,,,,„  „,,  n,(S1>11  f  „„„„,.£,„;  h\. 
Union   men    received    consideration     from      ,,.,,,       „    waa    thu,    ,,    ml,htTave  given 

mm"'     „,.,,     mvtA    _   .       .     ,.  ,       sympathisers    With    the    assassin    ground' 

the    nist    evidence    of    this     appeared      fOI    glorification  of  his  deed 
when    Hon.     Rcverdy    Johnson,    of    Mary- 
land,   appeared    for   Mrs.    Surratt.    As    he 
jtook    his  seat  among  counsel  Oen.    David 
Hunter,    president     of     tin-     commission 
I  rose   and   read   aloud  a   note   from   one   ut 
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Verdict  on  Booth's  Associates. 


Of  the  seven  men  tried  before  a 
military  commission  for  complicity  in 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  all  were 
found  guilty.  Three  were  sentenced 
to  death  by  hanging1  and  four  to  Im- 
prisonment, one  for  six  yearB  and 
three  for  life.  The  one  woman  who 
sat  in  t  he  felon's  dock  with  them, 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Surratt,  shared  the  fate 
of   the    first    three. 

All  eight  of  the  prisoners  were  tried 
as  conspirators,  as  well  as  on  the 
charge  ol  being  accessories  to  Booth's 
crime. 

The,  first  charge  against  them  was 
that  'they,  together  with  John  H. 
Surratt  and  John  Wilkes  Booth,  "In- 
cited and  encouraged  thereunto  by 
Jefferson  Davis"  and  various  other 
Confederates,  conspired  together  to 
murder  Lincoln  and  other  ofllcers  of 
the  Government  (who  were  named), 
and  that  John  Wilkes  Booth,  at  10:15 
on  the  night  of  April  14,  18Gf>,  did  In- 
flict a  mortal  wound  upon  Lincoln, 
In  which  crime  he  was  aided  by  John 
H.    Surratt. 

Surratt  was  not  in  custody.  He  hail 
been  in  Klmira,  N.  Y.,  on  the  night 
specified,  and  had  escaped  to  Canada, 
where  he  was  in  biding.  He  had  no 
part  in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
but  had  been  Booth's  most  active 
agent  in  the  kidnaping  plan.  He  was 
tried  two  years  la  \T,  hut  not  con- 
victed, the  jury  sta  'ling  S  to  4  for 
acquittal. 

Three  of  the  nine  persons  charged 
with  the  assassination  were  deputized 
by  Uooth  to  shod  blood  and  only 
one  had  done  so.  Two  hours  before 
shooting  Lincoln  he  gave  his  orders 
to  Lewis  Powell,  alias  Payne,  who 
was    told    off    to    kill    William    H.    Sew- 


guilty  as  charged  and  sentenced  to  lire 
Imprisonment  He  was  pardoned  in  1S8D. 
He  died   in   1S83, 

Npungler,    <>' l.u  ngli  Ii  n,    Arnold. 

Edward  Spangler,  scene  shifter  at 
Ford's  Theater,  was  charged  with  aiding 
Booth  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  Presi- 
dent's box.  and  to  fixing  the  bar  ob- 
structing the  door  to  the  box,  and  in 
aiding    him    to    escape. 

Booth  on  arivlng  at  the  theater,  about 
9:30,  asked  Spangler  to  hold  his  horse 
but  Spangler.  b>  ing  busy,  asked  a  boy 
to  do  It,  and  Went  on  with  his  work. 
When  the  shot  was  firod  Spangler  was 
at  work.  He  did  nothing  to  aid  Booth  to 
escape.  The  worst  testimony  brought 
out  against  him  was  that  he  told  the 
boy  to  "shut  up"  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned   about   Booth. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  lie  aided 
Booth  in  arranging  the  bar  for  the  box 
floor  or  admitted  him  to  the  box.  Booth 
had  fleer  aeeesjs  to  all  parts  of  the  thea- 
ter than  Spanskr,  and  needed  no  such 
aid. 

Spangler  was  found  guilty,  as  charged. 
of  aiding  Booth  to  escape,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  years'  imprisonment.  He 
solemnly  affirmed,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Booth's 
plans.  Like  Atzcrodt,  Payne  and  llerold, 
he  lacked  mental  capacity  to  act  as  a 
.conspirator. 

Michael  O'Laughlin  was  charged  with 
having  lain  in  wait  for  Gen.  Grant,  to 
"kill  and  murder"  him,  on  April  13  and 
14.  Three  witnesses  swore  they  had  seen 
the  accused  at  Secretary  Stanton's  house 
on  the  evening  of  April  13,  where  a  re- 
ception was  being  held.  Gen.  Grant  was 
present. 

O'Laughlin  ha,d  been  one  of  Booths 
ard;     David     E.     Herold,     who     was     to    band   In   the   kidnaping   plot,    hut   after   its 


attack  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  and 
George  A.  Atzerodl,  who  was  to  kill 
Vice-President   Johnson. 

Payne,  who  was  but  ^0  years  old. 
was  a  giant  physically,  but  of  low 
mentality,  and  subject  io  violent  at- 
tacks of  cerebral  excitement.  He  had 
taken  without  question  Booth's  orders 
to  kill  Seward,  and  bad  done  his  ut- 
most to  carry  them  out.  leaving  five 
wounded  men  when  he  fled  the  house. 
••i  »«.«        .  •■    .,,,    miepHnn    ^°    '"    MlP    de- 


failure  ton  March  17)   had  returned  to  his 
home  in  Baltimore. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  he  went  to 
Washington  on  April  13  to  see  the  Illu- 
mination in  celebration  of  Lees  surren- 
der. He  Bpeut  the  evening  of  that  day 
and  of  the  next  wth  three  friends  in  va- 
rious resorts  on  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
He  proved  by  them  and  numerous  other 
witnesses  that  at  the  time  it  was  claimed 
he  was  lying  in  wait  for  Grant  he  was 
in  a  certain  saloon.  His  alibi  was  com- 
plete, hut  his  former  association  with 
Booth  was  shown  and  he  was  found 
guilty  as  charges  and  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment,  He  died  of  yellow  fever 
at  Dry  Tortugas  in  1867. 
|  Samuel  Arnold,  Inst  of  the  alleged  COn- 
splrators,  had  been  associated  with 
Booth  in  the  kidnaping  plot,  bul  en  Its 
failure  had  gone  to  Fortress  Monroe  and 
■ecured  employment  in  a  Butler's  store, 
lie  w  is  there  on  the  night  of  ihe  crime. 
He  was  charged  with  aiding  Booth  and 
the  others  "in  said  unlawful,  inurder- 
loui  and   traltrous  conspiracy."     He   was 

found     guilty     as    Charged     ami     sentenced 

to  life   Imprisonment.     He  was   pardoned 
ii   i860,    returned  to   Baltimore  and   lived 

o  old   a«c. 

(Cororisht,   1915.  I"    Wln/Uld   M.  ""aompeon.) 
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SAMUEL    4HMI1.II    AM)    rvi  14  irVEK  OIU  tilll.lN. 

These    Young    Men    Wer»    AMsodaisd    w.ith    Hootii    in    His    J'lot    to    Ktdnap  j 

Lincoln     hut    1  >e f t     Him    After    Its    Failure.     Both     Were    Arrested    Soon    After    His 
(lime,  ami  Though  They   Had  No  liana  In  It,   Wore  Sentenced   to  Life  imprison-  j 

p>    ■-   -      Pn.ii  ■  nri,nii.iis  in  the  Library  of  Conjiwi  collection. 
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'■  Of  the  eight  persons  tries  by  a  mili- 
tary commission  for  complicity  with 
Booth  in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  the 
seven  men  did  noi  arouse  as  much  Inter- 
est   as    the   one    woman,    Mrs.    Alary   K. 


Surratt. 

She  was  represented  as  the  arch  con- 
spirator with  Booth,  who  mothered  the 
brood  of  assassins  who  plotted  to  over- 
throw the  government  by  killing  its  heati 
i  and  his  ministers.  Her  house  was  de- 
scrlbed  by  President  Andrew  Johnson  as 
"the  nest  that  hatched  the  egg"  of  as- 
sassination. 

In  Mrs.  Surratt's  behalf  it  could  be 
shown  thai  she  was  a  respectable,  home- 
keeping,  intelligent  woman,  a  fond  mother 
and  a  devout  Christian,  Her  undoing 
may  be  traced  to  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  war.  Her  son  was  a  messen- 
ger for  the  Confederacy— a  business  that 
at  any  time  might  have  cost  him  hi» 
life.  She  wept  and  worried  over  him  or. 
his  life-and-death  journeys  between  Rich- 
mond and  Canada,  but  she  shielded  him, 
and  made  his  friends  her  own. 

It  was  through  him  that  Booth  became 
a  caller  at  her  house.  He  had  sought 
out.  John  Surratt  when  planning  to  kidnap 
Lincoln,  because  of  the  young:  man's 
knewledge  of  roads  to  the  Potomac.  He 
had  found  Mrs.  Surratt's  house  suited  to 
his  purpose,  it  was  a  boarding  house. 
To  it  he  twice  sent  Payne,  and  Atzerodt 
spent  several  nights  there,  There  was  no 
evidence  that  Airs.  Surratt  knew  why 
they  came.  In  the  case  of  Atzerodt  she 
objected,  as  she  did  not  like  the  man's 
appearance. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  any  of  the 
others  ever  went  there  or  that  any  con- 
ference was  held  there  after  the  failure 
of  the  kidnaping  plot  on  .March  17.  John 
Surratt  left  home  for  Canada  on  April 
•1,  and  Booth  did  not  go  there  often  there- 
after. 

No  evidence  was  introduced  to  show 
that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  ever  present  at 
any  conference  of  her  son  and  Booth 
or  the  others,  or  had  ever  conferred  with 
Booth      or   knew   his    plans. 

Carried   Package   for   llooth. 

The  specific  charge  on  which  Mrs. 
Surratt  was  tried  was  in  the  following 
language:  "in  further  prosecution  of 
said  conspiracy,  Alary  K.  Surratt  did 
•  •  •  receive,  entertain,  harbor,  con- 
ceal, aid  and  assist"  Booth  and  his  as-  I", 
soclates   In   crime. 

The  testimony  Introduced  to  show 
her  complicity  with  Booth  was  s 
plied  by  two  men— Louis  J.  Wle 
mann,  who  had  been  a  boarder  at  the 
Surratt  house  and  a  friend  Of  John  11. 
Sun, itt.  and  John  M.  Lloyd,  who  rent- 
ed .Mrs.  Surratt's  tavern  at  Surratts- 
Vllle,  and  to  her  taking  a  package  for 
Booth  on  the  second  journey,  the  day 
of  the  crime,  which  she  gave  to  Lloyd. 
The  package  contained  Booth's  held 
glasi  ■ 


Lloyd  swore  that  Mrs.  Surratt  rc- 
quested  him.  on  both  \isits  in  "have 
the  shooting  irons  ready."  as  tiny 
would  soon  be  called  for.  The  "shoot- 
ing Irons"  were  two  carbines  that  John 
Surratt,  Atzerodt  and  llcrold  had  re- 
ceived from  Booth  for  use  in  the  pro- 
posed kidnaping  of  Lincoln,  and  which 
Lloyd  had  concealed  for  them  at  the 
tavern. 

Other  witnesses  testified  to  Airs.  Sur- 
ratt's denial  of  knowing  Payne  when 
lie  came  to  her  house  at  midnight,  two 
clays  after  his  attack  on  secretary  of 
War   Seward. 

Two    Interested    Witness?*. 

This  was  the  sum  of  the  motit  damag- 
ing testimony  against  Mrs.  Surratt,  and 
in  the  circumstances  it  was  damaging 
enough.  It  was  given,  however,  h  wit- 
nesses who  themselves  were  in  the 
shadow  of  the  gallows.  AViechmann  had 
been  cognizant  of  the  conferences  be- 
tween John  Surratt  and  Booth  and  a 
party  to  some  of  them.  He  had  known 
enough  of  their  plan  to  kidnap  Lincoln 
to  have  justified  him  in  warning  the 
government.  He  was  a  government  em- 
ploye,   but    he    had    remained    silent. 

After  Airs.  Surratt's  arrest  Wiedemann 
was  detained  by  Secrteary  of  War  Stan- 
ton as  an  informer,  was  sent  to  Canud  i 
to  trace  John  Surratt,  and  unquestion- 
ably was  granted  immunity  for  his  tes- 
timony against  Mrs.  Surratt.  He  may 
have  felt,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  situa- 
tion  of   bis   own   life   or   hers. 

Wlechmann's  testimony  against  Airs. 
Surratt  was  not  impeached  before  the 
court;  hut  he  remembered  so  much  that 
in  a  time  of  general  suspicion  he  might 
well  have  been  accused  of  knowing  more 
than  an    innocent   man   should. 

The  other  witness  against  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt, Lloyd,  was  a  drunken  sot.  who  ac- 
knowledged Oil  the  stand  I  hat  he  WftS 
deep  in  liquor  at  the  time  of  his  alleged 
conversations  with  Airs.  Surratt.  He 
had  been  implicated  by  hiding  the  arms, 
and  by  producing  them  when  Booth, 
fleeing  from  the  scene  of  his  crime, 
called  for  them.  He  had  been  arrested, 
and  had  denied  knowledge  of  the  arms 
or  of  Booth.  A  few  days  in  prison  had 
refreshed  his  memory,  and  Immunity 
from  punishment  was  his  reward  for  Iks 
testimony. 

,  On  the  testimony  of  these  two  men 
Mrs.  Surratt  was  sent  to  the  Scaffold. 
.It  was  shown  that  she.  had  served  Booth 
[by  carrying  his  Held  glasses  to  Sur- 
up-  Iwrattsville  on  the  day  of  the  crime,  and 
,.|,.      ..-he     ma>      have     carried     tin      message     I" 

J  Lloyd.  In  her  defense  it  was  shown 
thai    business   In   connection    with   a    lav.- 

I  suit  over  land  had  taken  her  to  Sur- 
rattavllle   on    both    occasions.    The    prose- 

jcution   claimed    that   l  lie   second   villi    Wai 

I  unnecessary,  that  she  went  as  a  mes- 
senger for  Booth.  The  point  that  she 
planned     the     second     trip     at     an     earlier 

hour    llian    that    of    Booth's    call    at    her 


home,     when     he    gave    her    the    glasses.^ 
had    no    weight    with    the    court. 

Evidence  was  introduced  that  Airs.  Sur- 
ratt received  a  call  at  9  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  assassination  from  a  man 
Who  did  not  cuter  the  house.  No  wit- 
ness was  produced  who  saw  him,  but 
after  Airs.  Surratt  was  in  her  grave, 
Wiechmann  swore  that  the  caller  was 
Booth.  The  man,  in  fact,  was  not  Booth,'; 
but    a    caller   for    Anna    Surratt. 

Clemency    Denied, 

There  was  little  question  that  Airs. 
Surratt  had  known  something  of  Booth's, 
earlier  plan  for  the  kidnaping  of  Lin- 
coln. With  the  usual  bitterness  of  South- 
ern women  In  the  war.  she  doubtless 
believed  the  kidnaping  of  the  President 
was  a  legitimate  war  enterprise.  That 
she  knew  of  Booth's  darker  design, 
adopted  when  his  first  had  failed,  was 
not    proven    in    any    degree. 

in  such  a  time,  before  such  a  tri- 
bunal— for  the  commission  was  or- 
ganized to  convict,  and  would  not  have 
dared  render  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
in  the  case  of  any  of  the  prisoners— 
the  admitted  facts  of  Airs.  Surratt's 
sympathies  and  her  son's  connection 
with  Uooth  were  enough  to  condemn 
her. 

When  the  verdict  had  been  ren- 
dered sealing  her  fate,  five  of  the  nine 
men  who  found  if  joined  in  a  p*tit(e* 
to  the  President  for  clemency.  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  grant  the  petition,  or 
even  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it.  He  confirmed  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt's death  sentence  on  July  5,  order- 
ing her   to   be   hanged  on    the    7th. 

When  a  plea  was  made  to  him  to 
spare  the  prisoner's  life  on  account 
of  her  sex,  he  is  said  to  have  replies, 
"There  haven't  been  women  enough 
hanged    in    this   war.-' 

When  the  condemned  woman's 
daughter  went  to  the  White  House  to 
Plead  for  her  mother's  life  she  was 
not  permitted  lo  enter  it.  in  her 
agony  of  grief  she  cast  herself  upon 
the  White  House  steps,  from  which 
men  removed  her  with  pity  in  their 
hearts. 

A   President's  >  omenta. 

The  case  of  Airs.  Surratt  was  to  rise. 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  to  disturb  the  soul 
of  President  Johnson  throughout  his  offi- 
cial life.  It  lirst  Involved  him  In  a  bitter 
controversy  with  Judge  Advocate  Joseph 
Holt,  by  whom  Airs.  Surratt  was  prose- 
cuted, whom  he  accused  of  withholding' 
the  court's  recommendation  for  mercy.' 
Judge  Hoi  I  retorted  by  securing  evidence 
from  Cabinet  lumbers  and  others  that 
ths    recommendation   was   received   by   the 

President  and  discussed  by  him  and  the 
Cabinet,  but  political  pressure  was 
brought  on  the  judge  advocate  to  per- 
suade him  not  to  make  public  the  . 


Mk 


The  case  or  Mrs.  'Sun-alt  m-xt  invaded, 
the  halls  of  Congress.  Where  Gen.  Benja- 
min   K.     Butler,    Beekl  ,g    a    weapon    with 
which    to    strike    Pli.iidcnt    Johnson,    in- 
voked it  iib  ihat  of  an  innocent  woman- 
)i .die  iallv   murdered. 
Gen.  Butler  succeeded  i"  having  a  Con- 
!  cresslonal    committee   appointed    to    learn 
if  possible   who   were  Booth's   associates. 
This    was    aimed    at    President    Johnson,, 
for   already   calumny   had   conjured    from 
1  the   case  of  Mrs.   Surratt  a  dark  charge, 
1    igalnst    Johnson.    He     was     accused      In 
Congress   with    "enterlnB  (he   Presidency 
I  through    assassination."      it      was      even  I 
charged  that  he  had  heen  In  communica- 
tion With   Booth-in  effect,  he  was  one  of 
Booth's    associates    in    crime.      Johnson  ► 
absence     from     Lincoln's    dying    bedside! 
was   pointed    out.    A    card    was    produced, 
lhat  had   been   sent  to  his  hotel  room  by 
Booth    on    the    afternoon    of    the .  murder  I 
day     with     this    message    on    it:     "Don't 
wisii  to  disturb  you;  are  you  at  home.'" 

Monstrous  as  the  thinly  veiled  charge 
was  it  pursued  President  Johnson 
through  proceedings  of  Impeachment,  In 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  ejection  from 
his  high  office. 

(Copyright,    1913.    Winfield    M.   Thompson.) 


To-iuorro»v — Execution      of        four 
Booth'*  Associate*. 
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MBS.    MABY    E.   SBBRATT. 

From   a    Photograph    Made    About     ISM. 
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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The   Inner  Story   of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty  Years  Ago 

By     WIM   II    l,l>    M. 


THOMPSON. 


On  the   morning  of  July   7,   1865,  Mrs. 
j     Alary    E.    Surratt,    who    was   condemned 
to  die   that  day  on  the  scaffold,  having 
been    adjudged    by    a    military    commis- 
sion    guilty     of     complicity     with     John 
Wilkes    Booth    in    the    assassination    of  ^ 
Liincoln,   sought   through    her  counsel   a  I 
writ   of    habeas   corpus,    as   a    means   of  g 
respite,    on    the    ground    that    she    had 
been  denied  a  trial  by  jury. 

A  judge  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
court  issued  the  writ,  directing  Gen. 
Wlnneld  S.  Hancock,  commander  of  the 
military  department  embracing  Wash- 
ington, to  produce  the  body  of  Mary  E. 
Surratt  In  court.  The  writ  was  return- 
able at  10  a.  m.  the  first  hour  of  four 
within  which  Mrs.  Surratt's  sentence 
directed  that  she  be  hanged  by  the 
neck    until    dead. 

When  Gen.  HancocK  appeared  In 
court  he  was  accompanied  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
James  Speed,  who  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  judge  an  executive  order  freshly 
signed  by  President  Andrew  Johnson, 
suspending;  the  writ.  The  President,  to 
prevent  delay  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt, had  exercised  a  power  placed  In 
his  hands  for  employment  in  times  of 
emergency, 

l'uii'iirlU    to    the    Condemned. 

Tn  denying  a  stay  to  the  condemned 
woman  the  President  not  only  had  been 
obliged  to  set  aside  a  process  of  law, 
but  he  had  to  harden  his  heart  to  piti- 
ful appeals  from  Mrs.  Surratt's  daugh- 
ter, Anna.  There  was  a  tender  affec- 
tion between  the  mother  and/  girl. 
They  had  been  rarely  apart,  in  their 
home  life,  their  religious  duties,  their 
tastes  and  sympathies  they  were  in 
close  accord.  The  daughter  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding against  her  mother  was  not 
some  hideous  dream.  She  could  not 
conceive  that  one  who  had  been  al- 
ways good  and  kind  and  true  to  her 
should  be  the  accomplice  of  an  assas- 
sin. Her  heart  had  recoiled  at  the 
terms  of  opprobrium  heaped  upon  her 
mother.  In  her  trial,  and  when  at  last 
the  order  for  death  Dy  hanging  had 
heen  signed  by  the  President,  on  the 
5th,  the  uphappy  girl  sought  franti- 
cally to  secure  some  measure  of  mercy. 

She'  had  gone  to  the  White  House, 
but  had  been  sent  away  from  its  door. 
On  the  fateful  morning;  she  had  ap- 
peared there  again,  and,  being  denied 
admission  to  the  President's  room,  had 
thrown  herself  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief 
on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  room.  She 
pleaded  to  see  the  President's  secre- 
tary, and  when  he  came,  pitying  her, 
she  sank  on  her  knees  before  him  and, 
with  streaming  eyes,  kissed  the  skirt 
of  his  coat.  He  could  not  aid  her,  and 
at  last,  the  fatal  hour  having  come, 
and  all  hope  gone,  she  went  lo  the  old 
penitentiary  to  say  farewell  forever  to 
her  mother. 

In  American  history  there  had  never 
been,  nor  has  there  been  since,  such  a 
scene  ai  that  of  the  morning  of  July 
7.  1865,  In  that  dark  old  building  be- 
side the  Potomac.  The  wails  of  women 
filled  Its  corridors  like  the  lamentations 
of  those  who  wept  for  the  condemned 
in  the  cruel  times  of  the  French 
Revolution.  There  was  no  hope,  no  ap- 
peal from  the  decree  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


The  tears  and  sobs  of  Anna  Surratt,  as 
she  hung  on  the  neck  of  her  mother-who 
in  her  anguish  suffered  at  her  daughter's 
touch  and  tears  the  torture  of  a  hundred 
deaths— were  Joined  by  those  of  seven 
women  who  had  come  to  say  farewell  to 
another  of  the  condemned.  They  were 
the  sisters  of  David  E.  Hcrold,  the  youth 
who  was  to  pay  for  his  flight  with  Booth 
with  his  life. 

No  legal  aid  had  been  enjoined  for 
Herold.  The  same  was  true  of  Lewis 
Powell,  alias  Payne,  who  had  made  the 
home  of  Secretary  of  State  Seward  a  hos- 
pital. No  one  came  to  say  farewell  to 
him.  His  home  was  In  Florida,  where 
his  father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  could 
not  yet  have  learned  of  the  swift  execu- 
tion of  the  law  that  was  now  taking 
place. 

Least  of  the  three  condemned  men.  as 
a  man.  was  George  A.  Atzerodt.  the  poor, 
shuffling  little  German  who  had  feared 
to  do  the  task,  assigned  him  by  Booth,  of 
killing  Andrew  Johnson.  One  woman 
came  to  see  him  in  his  last  hours,  a  sor- 
rowing drab  who  had  loved  him  and  lived 
with  him  out  of  wedlock.  He  mingled 
his  tears  with  hers. 

The  President  had  ordered  that  the  exe- 
cution take  place  between  the  hours  of 
10  and  2;  but  such  persons  as  had  se- 
cured passes  to  the  arsenal  grounds,  in 
which  stood  the  prison,  had  come  long 
before  the  earlier  hour. 

It  was  a  day  of  breathless  heat.  The 
land  about  the  prison,  bare  and  dusty, 
shimmered  under  the  torrid  sun.  Men 
and  women  carried  umbrellas  to  protect 
themselves  as  they  waited,  and  mopped 
perspiration    from   their   brows. 

The    'Way    to    the    Scaffold. 

As  the  crowd  waited,  with  lines  of 
blue-coated  Veteran  Reserve  troop.s  all 
about,  they  studied  the  rough  scaffold 
that  had  been  erected  against  the  high 
prison  wall.  Four  nooses  of  new  rope 
hung  from  its  heavy  beam.  Four  chairs 
were  placed  upon  It.  At  its  end  were  four 
fresh  graves,  and  at  the  rear  were  four 
pine  coffins. 

Gen.   Hancock,   a    fine,   commanding   flg- 
unifpr 
that 

had  been  made.  At  1  o'clock  there  ap- 
peared from  the  door  in  the  prison  wall 
another  officer,  with  a  staff.  This  was 
Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Hartranft,  who  served 
as  provost  marshal  of  the  prisoner's 
guard. 

Following  these  officers  came  a  solemn 
procession.  Had  it  been  arranged  for 
tragic  effect  it  could  not  have  been  more 
striking,  for  at  its  head  marched  the 
condemned  woman.  She  was  clothed  In 
a  loose  dark  gown,  full  in  the  skirt,  and 
without  collar,  a  black  bonnet  and  a  veil. 
Her  hands  were  pinioned  before  her. 

The  curious  noted  that  she  was  neither 
large  nor  small,  but  a  solid  figure,  witL 
dark  brown  hair.  Could  they  have  seen 
her  face  it  would  have  revealed  dark 
gray  eyes  and  firm,  square  features.  It 
was  not  an  uncomely  face,  even  after 
her  great  suffering,  nor  that  of  an  old 
woman,  for  she  was  but  45;  and  In  her 
youth  she  had  been  a  belle  in  her  little 
world  in   Prince  George  County,  Md. 

On  either  side  of  the  woman  walked 
■    priest,   uttering   prayers  in     low     and 

solemn  cadences.  One  of  these  men  ot 
God  held  before  the  breast  of  the  con- 
demned   woman    ;i    .let    crucifix. 


Four  soldiers,  with  musket  at  shoulder, 
followed. 

On   passing  out   of  the   prison,   the   con- 
demned   woman    tiad    said    farewell    to    a 
friend    who    had    come    to    see    her,      and 
her    parting;    words    were    "Take    care    of 
Annie."     She    was   then    ready    for   death. 
Indifference   of    I'nyne. 
Next  in  the  solemn   procession  came  the 
stooping,  shambling  figure  of  a  mean  ut- 
ile man.   AtzerodL     His  complexion   w.is 
pasty:  perspiration  pounrcd  from  his  brow. 
Chains  upon  his  legs  chinked  as  he  walked 
slowly,  with  a  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran 
f ait h    beside    him.      He    was    followed    by 
j  four  soldiers. 

Third      In      the     trati'-      line     walked     a 
shabby    youth,    h    weakling,    whose    trem- 
bling legs  would  scarcely  support  his  tot-  J 
tering     body.       This     was     Herold.      Two 
Clergymen   of   the   Episcopal   faith   walked  f 
with  him. 

Last  came  Payne.  The  most  guilty  of 
the  four,  he  walked  more  like  a  gladiator  , 
coming  from  combat  than  a  felon  going 
to  the  gallows.  His  head  was  erect.  The 
muscles  of  his  giant  neck  and  broad 
chest  were  revealed  by  a  low-cut,  loosely-  i 
) 


ure,   in  the  full  unifprm  of  his  rank,   was 
present    to    see    thai,    every    arrangement 


fitting   knit    shirt.     He    wore   no   coat   noi' 
shoes.      On    his    thick    dark    hair    was    ifi 
straw     hat.      His    manner    was    comPOSi  '1 
his  eyes   fearless.     There   was  something 
suggesting  an   Indian   in   his   Indifference] 
to  death. 

At     the     scaffold     steps     Mrs.     Surratt'si 
strength     nearly     failed     her.       She     was 
aided    up    the    steps    and    sank    limp    and] 
H  gasping  into  the  chair  assigned   her.     Oi 
casionally  her  lips  moved  and   she  made! 
a  moaning  sound. 

Each    of    the    condemned    being    seated.  I 
Gen.   (Hartranft,    in    clear    tones,    read    the 
order  for  their   hanging-.     Then  a  clergy- 
man   stepped    to    the    front    of    the    plat- 
JJ  form,    expressing     the    thanks    of    Payne 
'for  considerate  treatment  by  his  keepers.  I 
He    then    prayed,    briefly    and    eloquently,  j 
Payne    followed    the    words    dumbly    with 
his   lips   and    tears   stood    In    his   eyes.      It 
was  his  only  show  of  emotion  in  his  trial 
of  death. 

The    Closing;    Scene. 

One  of  the  clergymen  attending  Heroic! 
next  spoke,  offering-  the  prisoner's  thanks 
and  a  prayer.  Another  did  the  same  for 
Atzerodt.  The  spiritual  advisers  of  Mrs. 
Surratt  spoke  no  words  beyond  their 
prayers. 

Then  came  the  final  scene  of  prepara- 
tion. The  prisoners  were  ordered  to 
stand  up.  Mrs.  Surratt,  who  had  moaned 
in  her  chair  like  a  person  in  desperate 
illness,  was  assisted  to  her  feet  and  men 
prepared  to  bind  her.  Her  body  seemed 
to  swoon  as  she  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of 
Infamy,  while  her  skirts  were  gathered 
about  her  and  her  limbs  were  pinioned. 

"Don't  let  me  fall."  she  gasped  weakly. 
The  words  were  the  last  she  spoke.  The 
hangman's  ear)  of  white  cotton  was  soon 
placed  over  her  head,  and  the  noose  ad- 
justed on  her  neck. 

She  trembled  and  shrank,  but  the 
soothing-  tones  Of  the  priests  reciting 
words  of  spiritual  consolation  Geemed  i 
to  sustain   her. 

When  the  noose  was  placed  around 
the  neck  of  Payne  the  youth  revealed 
his  courage  again  by  directing  how  it 
should  be  adjusted.  No  friendly  voice 
had  said  farewell  to  him,  no  friendly 
hand  had  pressed  his.  and  now  he  had 
no   parting-   words   lo  speak. 

Herold  wept  and  said  no  word  as  they 
bound  him;  but  Atzerodt  babbled  In  ter- 
ror and  attempted  a  farewell  speech 
His  .ulopted  tongue  failed  him  In  this 
elemental  crisis.  "Take  ware,"  he  said, 
nit HtnlllB  perhaps  that  those  who  heard 
him  should  beware  of  the  things  thai 
had  brought  him  there.  Then  mi  uu» 
a  fresh  st.irt.  he  said:  "ShertUim-n.  who 
an  before  me,  we  maj  nil  meet  in  an- 
othi  r  world  " 
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As   the  hangman's   cap  was  placed  over 
his     head    he    said:     "Don't    choke    me." 
These   words   were   his    last.    He    went    to 
his  death  weeping  and  whimpering. 
Tin-    End    of    Four    l.iv<-«. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  prisoners 
stod  bound  hand  and  foot,  with  the  light 
of  day  shut  from  their  eyes  bv  the  capo, 
there  was  a  solemn  pause.  The  people 
who  had  been  near  the  condemned  step- 
ped back   from   the  drops. 

All  being  ready,  an  officer  gave  a  sig- 
nal, and  men  on  the  ground  raised  two 
beams  In  their  hands  and  thrust  them 
against  the  wooden  props  that  held  the 
hinged  platforms  of  the  drops. 

Tn  an  Instant  the  four  bodies  dropped 
and  snapped  at  the  end  of  the  four  ropes. 
Than  twirling  erratically  the  four  vic- 
tims swung  In  the  agony  of  brutal  death. 
Payne  drew  up  his  great  chest  near  to 
his  chin,  and  died  with  his  muscles  tense 
and  his  veins  black  and  near  bursting. 
Herold  also  died  hard.  Mrs.  Surratt  and 
Atzerodt  mercifully  suffered  relatively 
little. 

The  drop  fell  at  l:2fi.  At  1:50  the  bodies 
were  cut  down.  They  were  placed  in  the 
coffins,  to  lie  under  the  sward  of  the  old 
prison  yard  until  delivered  when  the 
whole  bitter  tragery  was  a  memory,  to 
loving  friends,  for  Christian  burial. 

These  were  the  only  lives,  besides  that 
of  Booth,  taken  to  satisfy  the  public  cry 
for  vengeance  on  the  assassin  and  his 
associates.  Four  men,  Arnold,  O'l/ough- 
Un,  Dr.  Wudd  and  Spangler,  were  trans- 
ported to  the  Dry  Tortugas,  the  first  three 
under  life  sentences,  the  last  for  six 
years. 

Yet  these  condemnations  did  not  satis- 
fy the  law's  demands  in  full,  for  while 
6faffold  and  prison  took  their  toll.  Booths 
most  trusted  agent  in  the  kidnaping  plot, 
which  had  preceded  his  plan  of  assassi- 
nation, was  a  free  man.  This  was  John 
H.  Surratt,  who,  though  he,  had  no  part 
In  the  assassination,  was  destined  to  be 
i  tried  as  Booth's  aid  in  the  crime— and  to 
go  free. 


Tomorrow- 

Siirrall. 


-The    trial    of    John    H. 
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LINCOLN  AND  BOOTH 

The    Inner  Story    of  the  Great  Tragedy 
of  Fifty   Years  Ago 

By   WINFIELD   m.   Thompson. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  JOHN  H.  SURRATT. 


JOHN    SURRAfT    AM)    HIS    SISTER    ANNA. 

The  photo  of  Surratt  shows  htm  as  he  appeared  when  associated  with  Booth. 
'i'li.ii  of  his  sister  was  taken  about  the.  time  (heir  mother  was  hanged.  The 
negative  of  the  latter  in  in  the  War  Department  Collection. 

r  lions  such   a  hody   was   not   a   competent 


Last  of  the  so-called  Lincoln  conspira- 
tors to  be  brougth  to  trial  was  John  II. 
Burratt.  son  of  the  unhappy  woman  who 
paid  the  penalty  of  acquaintance  with 
Booth    by   death    upon    the   .scaffold. 

When  Mary  !•'..  Surratt  was  hanged 
her  son  was  in  hiding  In  Canada.  The 
news    of    her    trial    was    kepi    from    him 

jby  friends,  and  no  filial  motive  to  aid 
her  therefore  prompted  him  to  return 
and  Hi^e  himself  up.  Had  lie  returned 
there  Would  have  been  one  more  figure 
on  the  scaffold  on  which  Mrs.  Surratt 
perished  on  the  7th  of  July,  1866,  for  John 
H.  Surratt  was  held  lo  be  lirBt  aid  of 
booth    in    the   killing   of    Lincoln. 

Had  John  Surratt  been  tried  in  1865,  be 
fore  the  mllitarj  tribunal  that  condemned 
his  moher,  the  evidence  thai  enabled  him 

to  go  free  iii  1867  WOllld  not  have  availed 
him.  The  military  commission  that  con- 
demned Mrs.  Surratt,  Payne,  Atzerodt 
and   Eierold  i<>  death  and  sent   Dr.   Sdudd, 

Arnold.    1 1  LoUg hlin    and    Spangler    to    tnfl 

Dry    Tortugas,    the    first    thi with    hfc 

sentences,  the  last  for  six  years,  was  ap- 
i  olnted  to  convict. 

In    the    passion    of    the    time    clear   jildg- 

raeni  could  scarcely  be  expected.  The 
members  of  the  commlslson  were  offici  rs, 
and  not  lawyers.  Many  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  them  were  Influ- 
enced i>\  the  hope  of  large  rewards. 
others  were  In  fear  «t  government  dis- 
pleasure or  harbored  hope  of  gain  In 
place  or  Influence. 

In     the     tWO     J  BS 1 8     thai     elapsed     befole 

John  surratt   was  brought   to  trial  men's 


tribunal  for  trying  civilians.  Trial  before 
a  court  meant  a  ■  freer  introduction  of 
testimony  for  the  accused.  Before  the 
military  commission  the  preponderance  of 
testimony  admitted  had  been  that  against 
the   accused. 

■  -»  dmniifl  imii  EgsiS  over  t lie  govern- 
ment also  in  tin  ic  i«ro  years,  lj'i  L  . 
first  trial  President  Andrea  Johnson, 
with  a  declared  purpose  to  "make  treason 
odious,"  .supported   by   Secretary  of  War 

Edwin    M.    Stanton,    had    pressed    the   case 

against  the  prisoners  with  little  regard 
as  to  the  relative  degree  of  their  guilt  or 
innocence  II.?  had  charged  Jefferson 
Davis  with  heading  the  "Oreut  Conspira- 
cy"   lo   murder    Lincoln. 

The  "Great  Conspiracy"  had  not  been 
proven  to  exist.  President  Johnson  had 
soon  turned  from  bitter  hostility  to  the 
South    to    s    friendliness    thai    gave    his 

political     opponents     a     club     With     Which 

to  belabor  him.  He  feared  John  ir.  Sur- 
ratt would  prove  a  cause  of  ucsh  trouble 
to  him.  If  lie,  who  was  charged  with 
being  Booth's  aid  In  the  assassination, 
were  acquitted,  the  verdict  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  sympathizers  with  his  mother 
that  she  had  not  had  a  fan    trial. 


The  prosecution  of  Burratt  was  In  the 
hands  of  the  district  attorney,  K.  (.'.  t'ui- 
rlngton.  To  assist  him  and  conduct  the 
case,  (he  government  retained  Edward 
Pierrepont,  a  prominent  nn  cnber  of  the 
New    Vork    bar.    known    for    his   skill    in 

glossing    over    weak    points. 
Surratt's  trial  lasted  two  months.  More 
i  than  200  witnesses  were  called. 

The  prosecution,  as  in  the  case  ot  Mrs 
Surratt  and  the  Others,  ignored  Booth's 
abortive  plot  lo  Kidnap  Lincoln.  Which 
had    I.I  ought    him    I  il  sit    IntO    contact    with 

Surratt  and  all  the  others  except  spang- 

1.  i.  the  scene  shifter,  and  sought  to  prove 

|  that     Surratt's     association     with      Booth 

was   solely    iii    pursuance   of  a  conspiracy 

j  to    assassinate    Lincoln. 

The  defense  sought  to  prove  that  Sur- 
ratt  ims  not  Bought  with  Booth  after 
the  failure  of  the  kidnaping  plot;  that 
he  was  not  in  Washington  after  the 
evening  of  April  3.  when  he  arrived  there 
from  Richmond,  and  started  for  Canada 
with  dispatches  for  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment. 

The  crflX  of  the  case  w  .us  the  where- 
abouts of  the  accused  on  tiie  evening  of 
April  II.  The  testimony  brought  out  on 
tills  point  revealed  in  a  striking  manner 
the.  ease  with  which  men  give  false 
testimony,  either  by  convincing  them- 
i  i  Ives  it  i-s  true,  or  from  motives  of  self- 
I  interest. 

Testimony      Iniiieurhcd. 
Only  one   man   had  testified   in   the  con- 
spiracy   trial   to  seeing   Surratt   in   Wash- 
ington'   on     April     II.       He     was     David     I '. 
Reed,    a    tailor.       He    swore    then    he    was 
sure   il  was  Surra tl,  whom   he  knew  well, 
but    admitted     that    he    was    more    inter- 
ested   In    looking    at    the    man's     clothes 
than     his     face,     as    he    had     never      seen 
Surratt  wear  any  like  them. 
This    man    was    recalled    at    the    trial   of 
fl Surratt   and   gave    similar    testimony,     lie 
i  swore    that    he    hud    known   Surratt   since 

■  lie    was    a    child    and    believed    him   to    be 

■  30   or    10   years   old;    that   Surratt    hud   no 
heard     when    he    met    him    April    14.      The 

P defense  showed   that   Surratt  was  but  28  j 
i  years   old   at   the   time,    and    wore    a    chin 
beard. 

The  testimony  of  this  witness  and  the 
thirteen  others  called  to  support  him, 
often  is  cited  today  as  proving  that  Sur- 
ratt  was   in  Washington   as   charged. 

four  had  testified  In  the  conspiracy 
trial,  and  only  Reed  hud  then  mentioned 
Surratt.  Of  the  ten  new  witnesses,  six 
could  not  make  a  positive  Identification 
of  the  accused, 

Four  Of  the  new  witnesses  wore  posi- 
tive in  their  Idi  ntlflcatlon.  Their  testi- 
mony and  the  refutation  of  il  were  as 
follows: 

Chavii  p  Wood,  colored,  a  barber,  tes- 
tified ih.u  about  9  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
uik    of     \  iril    !;    In:   trimmed   Booth's   hair 


Witnesses    Exceed    -on. 

surratt  arrived  home  from  Europe  In 
February— be  had  been  taken  while  serv- 
ing in   the   r*i>ui  Zouaves— and   was   not 

brought     into     the    criminal     court    of     the 

District  of  Columbia  before  Judge  George 

P.    Fisher    until    June    10.     This    gave    his 
counsel,   John    H     Bradley    sr.,    John    il. 


brains  had  line    i„  cool.     A   inlltlars    com-  Bradley,  Jr..  and   Richard  T.    Merrick,   op- 
mlsslon   COUld    not    Ml   In    Ids  case,    for   thai  porlumty     lo    seek    evidence    for    his      de- 

Supreme  Court   had  ruled  that   while  thelfenaa     The  task   was  not  extremely  dlf- 
courta  were   free   to  exercise  theli    func-l  floult,  for  Surratt  had  not  been  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  ii.  the  daj    that   Lincoln 
wan  assassinated,   hut    In   101  m Ira     N     Y 


and  shaved  a  stranger  who  was  with 
him  "clean  ull  around  his  face  exci  pt 
w  here  the  mustache  was."  He  now  rec- 
ognized   this    man    as    the    prisoner. 

The  defense  proved  that  Surratt  not 
only  wore  a  chin  beard  on  April  II.  but 
Hi.  ii    had   no   mustache. 

Theodore  B,  Rhodes,  a  clock  mender. 
re  thai  about  noon.  April  14,  he  en- 
tered   the    dress    cirri,-   at    I'ord's   Theater. 

noiic.  i   that   the  curtain  was  down,  «nd 

jsaw   a    nmn    fitting    B    bar   >>i    wood    behind 

the   door   to   the    President's   box.     (This 

Iwas    lie     bar   by    which    Booth   secured    im- 

linunltj  from  Interruption).  Wlti 
Is  wo  re  Hi,-  man  told  hlin  he  was  living 
box  so  that  the  President  would  not 
bi  Interrupted  that  evening.  Wltneaa 
Identified  the  accused  aa  the  man  with 
whom  be  talked.     He  elaborated  bl 

tlmony    hj    swearing   that    he   remained    In 

the  tie-., i  i  mi, .  n  niinut.s  after  Surra  It 
had  tone  and  •■  a w  the  employes  arrange 
the   el,  in  .    in    the    President's   box, 
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The  defense  showe<3  that  ofi  April  1-f 
.a  rehearsal  was  going  on  at  Kord's  The- 
a  ted  at  noon,  that  the  curtain  waa  up, 
that  the  door  by  which  witness  said  ha 
entered  the  dress  circle  was  locked,  and 
thai  the  fitting  up  of  the  President's  box 
did  not  begin  until  after  the  rehearsal, 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

B.  W.  Vanderpool,  of  New  Vork,  a  die- 
charged  prisoner  of  war.  .-.wore  Ihut  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  M  ho  visit  id  a 
hd  II      on      Pennsylvania      a  venule,       When 

there  was  music  and  a  woman  dancing, 

and   that   he  Saw  Booth  and   two  or  three 

others.  Including  the  prisoner,  sitting  at 
a  round   table. 

The  defense  *howe<i  timi  no  perform- 
ance of  any  character  was  held  in  the 
hall  on  any  afternoon,  and  that  the 
tables  were  not  round. 

a  colored  maid  employed  In  Mrs  Sur- 
ratt's  house  testified  thai  on  t he  even- 
ing of  April  14,  between  S  and  il,  when 
going  into  the  dining-room,  she  met  Mrs. 
Surratt  and  a  young  man.  whom  Mrs. 
gyr]  ai  t   told  her  Kaj  her  son 

'Jin-    defense    seowi  '.    thai    tin     inciuei 
occurred   an   related,    but   on    April   J,    the 
night   Surratt   left   for   -Montreal. 

Man    Who  Called    the   Time. 

The  testimony  of  some  of  the  uncer- 
tain witnesses  seemed  convincing  until 
impeached.  John  Lee,  a  detective  offi- 
cer, swore  to  meeting  a  man  on  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  at  .1  p.  m.,  the  Hth, 
"whom  he  took  to  be  Surratt."  The  de- 
fense showed  that  Lee's  reputation  for 
veracity    wai,   bad. 

Dr.  William  E.  Cleaver,  a  former  friend 
Of  Surratt'Sj  testified  that  he  met.  Sur- 
ratt on  horseback,  a  little  after  I,  on 
April  11.  and  spoke  to  him.  The  defense 
forced  the  witness  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  been  in  prison,  under  conviction 
for  a  foul  crime,  when  approached  by 
Sanford  Conover,  a  detective,  who  in- 
fluenced him  to  testify  against  Surratt. 
Conover  wan  the  man  who  gave  testi- 
mony at  the  conspiracy  trial,  lo  impli- 
cate the  Confederate  agents  in  Canada 
in  the  "Great  Conspiracy."  lie  was  con- 
victed of  perjury  In  lSb7  and  sentenced 
to  ten  years'  Imprisonment, 

Another  detective,  Joseph  M.  Dye, 
Identified  Surratt  as  the  man  he  had  sun 
call  the  hour  to  Booth  at  the  theater. 
"1  have  seen  that  face  often,  while  1 
have  been  sleeping— it  was  so  exceed- 
ingly pale,"   he  declared. 

The  defense  produced  in  court  John 
.Matthews,  an  actor,  who  testified  that 
he  .was  the  man  who  told  Booth  the  time 
at  Booth's  request,  on  the  night  of  the 
crime.  No  suspicion  attached  to  Mat- 
thews. 

After  shattering  the  testimony  of  the 
chief  witnesses  who  placed  the  prisoner 
in  Washington  on  the  fated  day.  the  de- 
fense produced  two  reputable  citizens  of 
I'.lmiia,  N.  Y.,  who  swore  that  they  saw* 
him  in  that  city  on  April  13  or  14;  an- 
other who  BWOre  he  conversed  with  him 
there  on  one  of  those  days,  and  another. 
John  Cass,  a  shopkeeper,  who  swore  to 
holding  a  long  conversation  with  him 
there  at  9  a.  m.  On  the  15th.  Cass  de- 
scribed minutely  the  coat  Surratt  w^is 
admitted  to  have  worn,  known  as  a  Gar- 
ibaldi  jacket. 


Hi'dUli-r    Ruled    Out. 


1 

i 

I  Surratt  claimed  that  he  had  registered 
,at  the  Bralnard  House  in  l|mini  as  John 
(Harrison  on  April  13,  that  April  15  he 
went  lo  Canandalgua,  and  registered 
,there  at  the  Webatev  House  under  the 
.same  name.  His  counsel  had  failed  to 
jflnd  the  register  of  the  Bralnard  House, 
but  produced  that  of  the  Webster  House, 
with  the  name  "John  Harrison"  In  tin 
middle  of  the  page  for  April  15,  and  prov- 
ed it  was  in  Surratt's  handwriting.  The 
fudge  ruled  the  book  out  on  the  ground 
that  Surratt  might  have  gone  back  at 
any  time  within  six  months  and  signed 
the  register.  The  fart  that  other  names 
preceded  and  followed  h|s  signature  on 
the  pate  was  not  admitted  as  competent. 
This  was  the  most  Important  of  several 
rulings  adverse  to  the  accused.  In  fact, 
the  attitude  of  the  judge  against  the 
prisoner  was  designated  by  Gideon 
Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his 
diary     (published     fifty     years     later),     as 


|t^<  "disgracefully    partial    and    unjust. 


The  defense,  however,  had  come  near 
enough  to  establishing  an  alibi  for  Sur- 
ratt to  force  the  prosecution  Into  a 
Change  Of  tactics.  It  was  finally  admit- 
ted by  the  prosecution  that  Surratt  was 
in  Elmira  on  the  morning  of  April  13, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  .show  that  he 
made  a  rapid  journey  to  Washington  to 
arrive  there   for   the  assassination. 

The  defense  ahowed  that  the  only  pas- 
senger train  which  would  have  secured 
him  connections  for  Washington  lefl 
Elmira  before  the  hour  which  the  prose- 
cution fixed  as  the  latest  on  which  he 
was  In  the  town. 

The  prosecution  endeavored  to  show 
that  Surra  It  left  the  town  after  the  reg- 
ular train  left,  stealing  a  ride  on  a  spe- 
cial train,  and  later  traveling  o:i  cer- 
tain construction  trains  lis  evidence  ol 
the  supposed  journey  was  not  convincing 
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The  Escape  of  John  H.  Surratt 


\  ;^?K^7nr — : — ™— :,""  v;  .. . 


IJOHN  H.  SURRATT,  IN  THE  UNIFORM  OF  THE  PAFAti  ZOUAVES.  WHICH 
J 1 10  IOINED  AFTER  ESCAPING  TO  EUROPE  FROM  CANADA.  HE  WAS 
NOT  IN  WASHINGTON  AT  THE  TIME  OF   MNCOIjN'S  ASSASSINATION. 

(From  an   Original    I'huiu.) 
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FK^ht  and  Capture  of\ 

/         Booth  As  a  Herald 

'  Reader  Heard  of  It 


i  • 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Washington 
Herald:  I  lm\e  been  leading  With  a 
good  deal  of  interest  the  Interesting 
articles  of  Mr.  AVinfleld  M.  Thompson 
on  Lincoln  and  Booth  in  The  Washing- 
inn  Herald;  but  I  notice  a  few  state- 
ments in  Mr.  Thompson's  article  of 
April  28,  where  it  appears  to  me  he  Is 
in  error  as  to  his  fuels.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son says  Booth  reached  the  Garrett 
home  "before  nightfall,"  which  would 
indicate  that  it  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing. Rev.  Br.  R.  B.  Garrett,  late  of 
Austin,  Tex.,  in  a  published  interview 
a  few  years  ago,  says:  "My  father, 
who  was  Richard  Garrett,  lived,  on  a 
farm  two  and  a  half  miles  south  ol 
Port  Royal,  Va.  About  3  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  24,  1865,  Capt. 
Jett,  Ruggles  and  Booth  came  to  our 
farm    gate."  etc. 

Again  Mr.  Thompson  says,  "That 
afternoon  (.the  afternoon  of  April  -">, 
18t>5)  Booth  was  sitting  in  the  grow- 
ing twilight  on  Garrett's  piazza,  when 
the  pounding  of  hoofs  on  the  road 
caused  him  to  start  in  alarm.  Cavalry 
was  approaching."  And  further  he 
says  that  "Booth  hobbled  from  the 
piazza  and  started  to  go  behind  Ihe 
house.  Herold  stood  in  the  lane  be- 
fore the  house  and  watched  the  cav-' 
airy  pass."  Dr.  Garrett,  in  his  inter- 
view says:  'in  'he.  afternoon  (of 
April  25,  I860')  Lieut.  Ruggles  drove 
ui>  with  a  companion,  who  proved  to 
hi  Herold,  and  delivered  a  message  to 
Booth.  He  immediately  sent  upstairs 
for  his  belt  and  pistols,  and,  after 
buckling  them  on,  left  and  went  into 
the  woods.  The  message  brought  by 
the  lieutenant  was  that  the  troops 
were  on  his  track  and  had  crossed  the 
Rappahannock  a  few  miles  below  the 
farm. 

Herold     .\o»    There. 

The  fact  is  that  Herold  was  not  there 
at  that  time,  and  neither  Booth  or 
Herold.  or  in  fact,  any  of  the  Garretts 
saw  the  United  States  Cavalry  pass  the 
Garrett  home.  They  could  not  ha\e  done 
so,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  the  pur- 
nult  of  the  Federal  troops,  except  what 
Balnbrldge  and  Buggies,  not  Ruggles 
and    Herold,    told    them. 

Mr.  Thompson  also  says:  "Leaving 
Booth  at  the  Garrett  home,  Herold  kept 
on  to  another  farm,  five  miles  beyond, 
where  with  Ruggles  and  Balnbrldge  he 
secured  a  lodging.  Jett  kept  on  to  Bowl- 
ing Qrecn  and  put  up  at  the  Gouldman 
House.  The  proprietor's  daughter  was 
his    sweetheart, "    etc. 

This  is  opposed  to  the  statement  of 
Jett  in  his  evidence  given  before  the 
military  commission  that  tried  the  as- 
Baeslnfl  of  Lincoln,  and  oven  Jett,  for 
fear  of  harming  the  Gouldman  family, 
did  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  Jett,  in  his 
evidence,  as  reported  by  Ben  Plttman, 
page  91,  says:  "Herold  and  all  of  us 
went  on  up  the  road  (after  leaving  Port 
Royal),  then,  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Bowling  Green.  Balnbrldge  and  Her- 
old went  "to  Mrs.  Chirks,  and  Ruggles 
and   myself  to    Bowling   Green." 

It  will  he  observed  that  Jett  did  not 
rive  the  name  of  the  hotel  al  which  he 
put  up  iii  Bowling  Green,  because,  in 
all  probability,  be  had  put  up  at  the 
Gouldman   House,   where   hla  sweetheart. 


Azora  oouiumaii.  uvea,  ana  he  did  not 
want  to  get  her  or  her  family  into 
trouble  with  Uncle  Sam  over  the  assas- 
sination of  Lincoln.  Jett  further  testi- 
fied that  "The  next  day  (April  25,  1S65), 
Herold  came  to  Bowling  Green,  spent  the 
day,  hud  dinner,  ami  left  In  the  evening 
mot  a'fte'rnoon,  '  mark  you),  ami  that 
was  the  last  I  saw  of  him,  except  the 
night  they  were  caught,  when  I  went 
down    there,"   etc. 

The  Meeting  •«  '&<*  Konil. 
Now.  if  Herold  was  al  Bowling  Green, 
more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  Gar- 
rett home  in  the  evening  Of  April  25,  how 
could  he  either  have  come  to  the  Garrett 
home  with  Ruggles  in  the  afternoon  or 
April  25,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Garrett,  and 
haw  could  Herold  have  been  watching 
the  United  States  cavalry  pass  the  Gar- 
rett homo  more  than  twelve  miles  from 
Bowling  Green?  The  fact  is  that  Herald 
was  never  at  Bowling  Green,  as  stated 
hy  Jett,  and  he  and  Ruggles  did  not  go 
together  to  Bowling  Green,  as  further 
stated  by  Jett.  Jett  was  met  just  out- 
side of  Bowling  Green,  about  4  o'clock, 
p.  in.,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  25,  1865. 
by  Jesse  Gouldman,   the  brother  of  Azora 


the     hour    of     1-     b'cTocR     nn:    a r aggro  i 
out  of  the  same  bed  with  Gouldman  and  I 
taken     away.      So     it     will     he     seen     that   j 
Herold  could   mil    have  been  at    ihe.  Gar-  | 
rett   home   at    the    lime  specified   by    Mr. 
Thompson,    or    the     Rev.     Dr.     Garrett, 
either,    for    that    matter.     Being    twelve! 
miles    away    at    4    o'clock    p.    m.    on    the' 
afternoon   of   April   25,    ISi>5.   and   on    be- 
hind   another    man    on    the    same    horse, 
they   could    nol    hive   reached    the   Gar-; 
rett    home   much,   if  any,   before   dark. 

How  do  1  know  these  facts  about  Jelt's' 
meeting  Gouldman  in  the  road,  his  send-  j 
Ine  Herold  back  to  where  Booth  was,  his 
going  on  home  with  Jesse  Gouldman,  his 
being  captured  that  night  while  in  bed 
with  Gouldman  at  ihe  Gouldman  House. 
Dial  Ruggles  did  not  „-,o  to  Bowling  Green 
with  Jett,  and  that  neither  Ruggles  nor 
Herold  was  at  the  Gouldman  House  al 
the  times  indicated?  I  know'  these  facts 
simply  from  the  fact  that  Jesse  Gould- 
man, himself,  at  his  farm  at  Shell  Field, 
near  Wilkinson's  Landing,  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Va.,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Mrfv  Bell,  my  wife,  and  Julia  Gouldman. 
hi?  mother,  who  kept  the  Gouldman 
Honse,   on   April  ii.  Is65.  and  aiUiex  iznra. 

the     sweetheart     of     Willie    S. 
Mrs.     Izora    Stainback,    or    his 
Gouldman,      now      Mrs. 


Gouldman, 
i  Jett,    now 


Gouldman.  Jen's  sweetheart,   and   the  son  U  Sister,    Columbia 
of  Julia  Gouldman.   who   kept    the  Gould-  9  Columbia  Seymour,    I   have  foigotten  now 
man     House     al     Bowling    Green,     acorn-    I  which  one  it  was,  g 
panied   by   Herold   on   the  same   horse  be- 
hind a  man   by  the  name   of    Ruddy,   and 
as  it  turned  out  on   their  way  to  Bowling 
Green   and    to    the  Gouldman    House;    but 
when   Gouldman   met   Jett,   he   being   him 


self  on   horseback,  Jett  stopped    his   hois..     ) 

In     the     mad     to     talk     with     Gouldman.    ltory  of  the -matter  In 

whom  oi  course  he  well   knew,  and  after  ^confirmed  and  verified 

talking    for    a    minute    or    two,    Jett    said 

to   Gouldman,    "Jesse,    do    you    know    who 

that    man    on    that    horse    behind     Ruddy 

is?"    Gouldman   told  him  he  did  not   know 

him.      Then    Jett    said    "That    is    Herold, 

one  of  the  assassins  of   Lincoln. " 

"Where  is  Booth?''  Inquired  Gould- 
man." 

"We  have  left  him  at  Garrett's  up  near 
Port    Royal,"   replied   Jett. 

"Well,  where  are  you  taking  Herold"" 
aBkod    Gouldman. 

"Why,"  replied  Jett.  "we  are  taking 
him  down  to  your  mother's  hotel  to  hide 
him." 

"My  God,  Jett,"  Gouldman  said,  "that 
will  never  do.  Why,  the  whole  conn-  | 
try  Is  swtrming  with  Yankee  cavalry, 
anil  that  hotel  will  be  the  first  house 
searched,  and  if  they  find  Herold  there 
they  will  burn  down  the  hotel  and 
hane  yon  and  me  and  all  of  us." 
'  "Then,"  replied  Jett,  "What  shall  i  do 
with   him?" 

"Why."  replied  Gouldman.  "tell  thai 
man  on  that  horse  with  Herold  to  turn 
round  and  take  Herold  back  to  w  here  !• 
Booth  Is  and  you  come  along  home 
with  me.  and  separate  yourself  as  soon 
at)   you   can    from   these   people." 


.formation,   which  I  wrote  out  al  the  time, 
;ind  subsequently  published  in  some  of  the 
Illinois   papers. 
j  Danghtcra    Still     Living. 

Every    word    of   Jesse    Gouldman's      his- 
question   was   fully 
by  Mrs.  Gouldman, 
and  also   bj    the  daughter   present  al   the 
time,      And    1    am   absolutely   satisfied   that 
Jesse    Gouldman    told    me    the    truih,    the  j  1 
whole    truth,    and    nothing    but    the    truth.  ,j 
Jesse  Gouldman   was  at  one  time,  shortly  I  J 
after    the    above    narrated       conversation 
with   me,   elected  to  the   Virginia   legisla- 
ture. 

He   was  a    man  whose   integrity,    truth- 
fulness and  splendid  character,  In  all  that 
"i be  term   implies,   win   be  attested   freely 
and   gladly   bv   every   man  or  woman   who 
ever   had   the   honor  of  being   called  Jesse 
Gouldman's  friend.     He  is  dead  now.  and 
so    is    his    mother,    Julia    Gouldman,    but 
the     two    daughters    of    Julia     Gouldman 
I  were  nine  when   l   last   had  Information 
from    the    sons   of   Jessi     Gouldman,    still 
I  IB  lug  i  n  the  old  farm  at  Shell  Field,  Va.. 
Inear    Wilkinson's    Landing,    now    culled 
Potomac    Beach.      There    are.    In    fact,    a 
I  good     many     things    about     the     tragedy 
'which  took  place  in  and  around  Garrett's 
(home.    Va.,    on    April    24th,   25th    and    26th. 
1S65,  which   have  rarely  so  far  been  truth- 
j  fully  ami   fully   told 


Facta   from   First   lliiml. 

Jett  so  Instructed  the  man  on  the 
horse  with  Buddy,  if  that  was  his  real 
name,  and  he  turned  around  In  the 
road,  and  about  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
p.  in.,  on  the  afternoon  Of  April  25. 
1866,  rod,'  back  toward  Garrett's  place, 
where  Rootli  had  been  left  the  even- 
ing   before.     Jett    Weill    home    Willi    Jesse 

Gouldman,    put     up    at     the    Gouldman 

House,    and    was    that    very    night,    about 


1  :nav  sa>  also  thai  Gouldman  told  me 
that  he  fully  expected  to  be  arrested  and 
taken   to   Washington  and   Imprisoned,   as 

I  Jell  had  been;  but  that  his  friend  Jett 
ke)t  Hie  lalth  of  friendship  with  him  and 
never,  even  in  his  evidence,  betrayed  his 

'connection  with  the  matters  above  indl- 
catcd. 

federal   Soldier*   Arrive. 

,i, .   •   Gouldman  also  told  ma  lhal  after 

in..  Jett  and  Ruddy  and  I  lei  old  in  , 
the  road  near  Bowling  Green.  Va..  aboiii/ 
t  o'clock   p.   m.  on   April  36,   1SK.',.  and  BftC 


Ccv^c  I 


\ . 


. ...... 


d^M 


*%  i^yU  / 


Jett   had   turned    Hliddy  and   H'erold  Da" 
T  to  Garrett's  farm,   where  Booth  was  then 
supposed    to    be,     he    and    Jett    went    on 
down    to    his    mother's    hotel,    at    Bowline 
Creen;   that   he   himself   was  at   home   re- 
covering    from    a   wound    he   had   received 
.in   the  Confederate   cavalry;   that   he   and 
'Jett    occupied    the    samo    bed    upstairs    in 
the  Gouldman  House;  that  he  lay  awake 
for  some   time  after  he   had  gone   to  bed, 
suffering    from    his     wounds,     while    Jett 
slumbered  soundly  by  his  side;  that  about 
12   o'clock    the   night   of   April   25.   1S65,    he 
heard   the  click  of  a  saber,  as  If  striking 
the  spur  on  a  cavalry  boot;  that  he  knew 
;at   once    what    that    meant;    that    he    got 
|  up,    softly     tiptoed     to    the    window    and 
peeped   out:    that   what   he   saw    was    the 
Federal     soldiers     moving     like     shadows 
among   the  trees,   busily  but   silently  sur- 
rounding  the   house;    that    he    went   back 
to   bed,    touched   Jett,   awakened    him   and 
whispered  to  him;  "Jett,  the  Yankees  are 
here." 
"How  do  you   know?"   asked   Jett. 
"Because   I    have    seen    them,    and    they 
have    the    house    surrounded,"    Gouldman 
replied. 

He  told  me  that  he  and  Jett  lay  per- 
fectly still  for  a  minute  or  two,  when 
there  came  a  knock  on  the  door  of  the 
room  below,  where  his  mother,  Julia 
Gouldman,  was  sleeping,  followed  by  his 
mother's  voice  inquiring,  "Who  Is  there?" 
"Open  the  door,"  came  a  voice  from 
th«  outside,  "or  we  will  break  it 
'  down." 

"Wait    a     minute,"     his    mother     re- 
.'  plied,   "and  1  will  open  the  door.'" 

He  told  me  that  his  mother  then 
got  up,  lighted  a  coal  oil  lamp,  and 
went  to  the  door  and  opened  It,  when 
the  Federal  officer,  followed  by  others, 
immediately  crowded  into  the  room. 
The  Federal  pursuing  party  appeared 
in  some  way  to  have  heard  that  Jett 
v  came  to  the  Gouldman  house  that  aft- 
ernoon with  Jesse  Gouldman,  for  the 
ftrsl  question  put  to  Mrs.  Gouldman 
iwas    "where    is    your    son?" 

"1  pstairs  In  bed."  she  replied. 
"Lead   the   way    up    there."   command- 
ed    the    officer.       His    mother    came    up 
.  the    stairs,    holding    the    lamp    aloft    in 
<  her    hand,    the    Federal    officers    follow- 
ing    her;     he     and     Jett     still     feigned 
sleep,    and     when     the    Federal    soldiers 
and    detectives   crowded    into    the    room 
.he    raised    up    In    bed.    rubbed    his   eyes, 
as     though    just     awaking    from    sleep, 
and    said,    "what     is    wanted?" 
Foreed^JeU     to     Tell. 
rcimil 


* 


lie    tuld    me    that    he    was~expectirig— for" 

(some    time    to    be    arrested    and    taken    to 

I  Washington,  and  to  a   Yankee  prison,   but 

that   Jett    never    betrayed    his   connection 

I  with   the  matter  of  Jett's  turning  Herold 

;and    Ruddy    back    to    Garrett's,    and    that 

neither    he    nor    any    of    his    family    were 

ever  disturbed  In  any  way. 

This   statement,   which   i   took  down    In 
wilting   at   the    time,    wis    fully   confirmed 
by    Mrs.   Julia   Gouldman,   and    I  am  abso- 
llltt  Ij    satisfied    that   the  statement   of  the 
Gouldmans   to    me    was    the    facts   in    the 
matter  of  the    capture  of  Capt.  W.  S.  Jett. 
at     the     Gouldman     House,       In       Bowling 
Green,  Vu.,  at  about  the  hour  of  l:'  o'clock 
on   the  night  of  April  •_■;..   1885;   and,   more- 
over,    I    do    not    believe    this    version    of 
Jetts    capture,    given    by    a    reputable   wit- 
ness, in  the  Gouldman   House  at  the  time 
Of  his  capt ure,   and   which   I   believe  to  be 
the  absolute  truth  of  the  transaction    haE 
ever  been  given  to  the  public,  through  the  ' 
public  press,  until  I  published  it  over  mv 
own  signature,  after  Jesse  Gouldman    and 
Julia  Gouldman,  and  one  of  the  Gouldman 
daughters  gave  it   to  me  at  the  home  of 
Mr,   Gouldman,   at   Shell   Field,     or    shell 
jFarm,    Westmoreland     County,      Va.       in 
about  the  year  1896.  n.  C    bki  i. 

May-  6,  1M5.  21]   Easl   Capitol  Street. 
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I-ie     down." 


nanded     the     one     In 


authority,    "i>c 
pointing      to      t  h 
you  we  want.     G 
self    quick." 

Gouldman    told 
and    that     they    th" 
•tans,     where    he 
tell    them    where    Ho 
llnally.     on      threats 
if    he    refused    the    Intor 
Jett      told      them      that 
him       at       Garrett's       far 
further    told    me    that    mime 
was    ordered     to    gel     on 
to    lead    the    way   to    the   Garrett 
and     that     any     attempt     to     esca 
deceive    them    would    mean    his    d 
and    that    that     was    the     last     time 
*  i  u     .lei  t     for    ma  ny    days. 


n't     want     you,    Jett," 
gentleman,      "it      Is 

up  and^dress  youi- 

t  bi t    did  so, 

k  ^(  j  n    down  - 

commanded     to 

as,    and    that 

tant     deatti 

ton    sought, 

had,     left 

use. 

d  \tely 

horsi 


Death  of  the  Emancipator" 


Th.    llou.e   Aero..   Tenth    Street    front ,    F„r,m   Theater.    |u    WWeh    Moco.a    Died 

It    I.    .\im     ||    Lincoln     Museum. 
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